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“SO DIFFICULT 


An art is good reading,” says a writer, “that not 
one in a hundred educated persons is found to possess 
it to the satisfaction of others, although ninety-nine in a 
hundred would be offended were they told that they did 
not know how to read. The essential requisites are, per- 
fect mastery of pronunciation, and the power of seizing in- 
stantaneously the sense and spirit of an author.” 

In guiding children to the acquisition of this high art, 
you cannot go amiss if you use, with pupils of different 
stages of advancement, the several numbers (4) of the 
Davis’ Reading Books, on the Thought Method, now 
widely used in schools. No books more helpful in learn- 
ing to “seize the sense of an author.” Or perhaps the 
very attractive and practical series of Holmes’ New Read- 
ers, or the highly esteemed Lippincott’s Popular Readers, 
may be found suited to your individual views. 

Correspondence solicited concerning these books. 
Our general Descriptive Catalogue sent on request. 


Address 


University Publishing Company, 
or 43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 
NEW ENCLAND DEPT., 


352 Washington St., Boston. 


THEY ALL FAVOR 


FRANK HALL’S ARITHMETIC READER 


AND USE IT IN THEIR SCHOOLS. 
Points in Favor of the Book. 


It induces the child to think of the word he reads. lt gives readiness in the use of Arithmetical 
language. It gives the child a vocabulary forexpressing theideas of number work. It is ore of the best 
means for teaching a child to get thought from print. It gives readiness in the fundamental operations, 
whichis invaluable in the whole course of Mathematics. It affords an excellent drill in the exact mean- 
ing and use of arithmetical phrases. It aff rds drill iu learning complete statements. It affords drill in 
words, numbers, and their various ways of combination. a avoids ‘‘drag’’ inrecitations. It avoids incom- 
plete and uncertain statements. It proves its value as a means of education wherever used. It contains 
a large amount of “Sight-work.’’ The type is large, the print clear, the paper and binding first-class. 


Does it Stand the Test of the Class-room ? 


See what some of the leading educators say of it: 

‘6 Mall's Arithmetic Reader has proved very valuable for making pupils do independent work. 
It is as valuable in helping to make thoughtful intelligent readers as it is in developing independeuce and 
strength in solving number problems.”—Suapt. W. B. POWELL, Washington, D. ©. 

“We are at present using the Mall’s Arithmetic Reader with our second year children, and are 
very much pleased with it. Jt does all you claim for it. We shall continue to use it.’—Supt. P. P. 
CLAXTON, Ashville, N. «. 

“ Upon the first reading of HMall’s Arithmetic Reader, I thought it would be a valuable aid in 
teaching arithmetic. It has now been in use by five hundred of our pupils for a year, and the teachers tell 
me that it has been very beljful to to the pupils. I believe it has beeu so, not only directly, but in many 
cases indirectly by fam.ltarizing teachers with betrer methods of presenting the subject than they form- 
erly used.”’—Supt. D. W. BEARLAN, Wilmington, Del. 

‘6 Malls Arithmetic Reader is an excellent book, and every child in the second grade should 
read it.’—supt. J, M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Meo. 

“TIT am happy to say that we have used Frank Hi. Mall’s Arithmetic Reader for two years 
with most excellent results. Nota single teacher who has used it has presented any aaverse criticism, 
but ali commend it. The child not only learns something of numbers, but we find they acquire the ability 
to read better. They fully understand their work. With us it is a great success.’”—Supt. P. BR. 
WALKER, Rockford, Hil. 

© After using Frank HM. Mall’s Arithmetie Reader for two years, our teachers are unanimous 
in pronouncing it an excellent book. This conciusion was last expressed one week ago last Fridav. afier 
discussing the Course of Study and Text Books for next year.”—Supt. MH. F. DEKRR, Elgin, Lil. 

“Tfavor Mall’s Arithmetic Reader emphatically. The teachers. parents, and pupils are enthusi- 
egtte in oer endorsement of the methods used by the author,’—Supt. J. om. FREEMAN, 

urora, . 


Thousands of these books are now in use throughout the United States. If it meets the approval of 
educators, and is beneficial to the pupils, why not try it ? 
We will send you a copy of Mall’s Arithmetic Reader for 22 cents, post paid. 
Address 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave., ° ° ° CHICACO, ILL. 


Within four weeks of its publication, 


Tuell & Fowler’s FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


was introduced into the following, among other N. E. Preparatory Schools: COBURN CLASSICAL 
INSTITUTE, Me.; PHILLIPs EXETER ACADEMY, N. H.; VERMONT ACADEMY, Vt.; PHILLIPs AN- 
DOVER ACADEMY ; WORCESTER ACADEMY, DANA HALL SCHOOL, CUSHING ACADEMY, Mass. ; 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, R. I.; etc. 


It will fit a class to read Cesar quicker and better than any of its competitors and “ presents 
none of the usual difficulties.” It saves the expense of, and the time given to, any sort of Reader 
before the regular edition of Czsar. 


CORRESPONDENCE regarding this book is solicited and will receive prompt attention. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
COLLEC 


preparatory FRENCH GRAMMAR 


BY CHARLES P. DUCROQUEKT. 
12mo, cloth, half: leather, 284 pages, $1.25, Imtreduction Price, $1.00. 

“The object of this book is to make the study of French easier and more concise, in order that more 
time may be given to Literature and Conversation. Its arrangementis quitenew. The rules concerning a 
subject have been carefully arranged in one lesson, and can easily be learned in a few minutes.”’—PREF, 

P ' By A DE RouGEMONT of Chautau- 
Manuel de la Litterature Francaise, gus vsiyerity, hat ieatner, 
® 403 pp.; $1.25. Introd,, price, $1.00. 

This is above all a working manual or handbook of French Literature. 

Specimen pages of avove on application, Also, complete Catalogue and list of other new pub- 


ucelline application. 
William R. Jenkins, 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


851 & 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), NEW YORK. 


3 


The Duntonian | N 


OTWITHSTANDING the number of Copy Books that have been published since the Duntonian, none 
have come out that present all in all the characteristics of a good, plain, and at the same time elegant 
hand-writing for business and social purposes so well as the Duntonian. 

A. R. DunTon was a master in the art, and his system of penmanship has never been improved upon. 


It gives that freedom of movement that insures facility and ease of execution. 
Samples will be sent on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley St... BOSTON. 


106 Wabas 


Writing Books. 


Ave, CHICAGO. 


| EAD PENCIL MAKING involves several considerations. A pleasing effect to the eye may be 
| the chief aim. In such case beauty is indeed but skin-deep, as the pencil lead will cause more 

irritation than a handful of nettles. Sometimes a pencil is adorned with some peculiar or use. 
ful device, but it is then very like a combination tool — both parts would be better if separated and 
| made better. There are hundreds of styles of lead pencils, but the pencil par excellence is the one 


with easy cutting, straight-grained wood, and a lead smooth, strong, and tough. Such a pencil is 
You can obtain this pencil in ten degrees of hardness suitable for 


Dixon’s “American Graphite.” 
| any kind of work. 
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to Dept. Natl. 
Schl. F. Co., established 1871,) It is the production, from the ox brain and wheat germ, of i 
a distinguished physician whose merits as & chemist have Ww ell b e sai d 


179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Makers PHYSICAL, N been recognized with several gold medals. It is an essen 
ani aaa” RN ‘ | tial food to all who overuse the brain. It possesses in of the Superior Medicine, 
i APPARATUS, the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy; the standard 


restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired 
their vigor; prevents mental and physical exhaustion. 

For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best 
paper. | {@~ Catalogues and Special Net Prices free, 


physicians and brain workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 9 
Prepared by the F. Crosby Co. 
‘only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 


Valvelese Air Pumps. 
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School Dynamos, 
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this | rect’ Test Instruments, etc. 


blood-purifier, 


Druggists or by mail ($1). Be sure 
LIGHTNING PLATE The best remedy known for Cold in the Head SA R SAP AR I L L A 


. the label has this signature: [~~ 
and plating jewelry ,watches Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. and Sore Throat. Druggists, or by mail, 50 cts. Its long record 


co. all Kinds of seta assures you that what 
Ss 


No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 


| Scientific Instruments 


= OF STANDARD QUALITY: : will cure y oe 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIQ, Physical, Electrical, Chemica!, Optical, Microscopical, Engineering, 


— AND — 
iS Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Apparatus and Supplies. 
Special care devoted the equipment of College and High School 
For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 


Nervous diseases in all their forms ‘The only Para Correspondence solicited. 


lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation * ° 
bearded, nurced, and eared tr. Write for abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 
Office treatment if desired. 


, QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 
| Japanese Pile Cure, | 3 Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


A new and Complete Treatment, consisting of Sup ¥ q 
positories Ointment in Capsules and Two Boxes of Eight awards granted us at the World’s Fair 
Ointment. a positive Cure for External, Internal, 


Blind or Bleeding Itching, Chronic. Recent, or He a] 


reditary Piles. This remedy was never known to 
R 


fail. $1 per box, 6 for $5; sent by mail. Why suffer 
GTANDARD "TYPEWRITER. 
By special arrangement with the wilting of ot 


from the terrible disease when a written guarantee 
is positively given with six boxes to refund the 
U. FO. reatest of all reference libraries, the NEW REVISED 
d UNEQ ALED ‘R =NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, we are able to place 


money if not cured. Send stamp for free sample. 
that great work within easy reach of our readérs. The 


Guarantee issued by 
edition we offer is not a reprint but a new edition, 1t 


BRADBURY’S PHARMACY, 
SOLE AGENTS, 


637 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
the world, and separate maps of every State in the 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means| Union’ it contains every topic in the original Edin 
burgh Sry and biographies of over 4,000 noted 


Flags. 


If there is a School of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness| people. living ‘and dead, not contained in any other 
House in the United and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph-| enterprises’ stands. our to our thousands of 
States that does _ not ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. careful consideration. reader, thereforey is 
— Rémington has long been the Standard _Writing-machine of the gran for 

orld. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been| "**°?°f even he Doys anaginis. Barents, encourage 


immediately to 
G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


constantly improved. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


«Columbian WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. == 
IN 


to read of all 

bg and lecture rorms. Perfectly ad- tion. t think of it. “A saving of 10 CENTS A DA 
Justable, bighly ornamental, tight in A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. for the shor’ deriod of days. Will cecure to ¥ou the 
weight price wit REVISED ENCYCLOPE NNICA in 20 large 
necessity in ovary a 7. 4 Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. octavo volumes, which | covers every Gogertmans of 
by leading literary men. For cirenlars | Own your minerals WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. other libsary—no man can have 6 better one. ’ 
: and price address COLLIER & THOYP- Increase vour collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. Read our proposition, On receipt of only ONE 
=. SON, 377 Main St., Worcester, Mass., | 5ystematize your study. and Instruction by Correspond Quickly learned JOLLAR we will forward to you, cnarges prepaid, the 
Mnfrs. Office and Library, Specialties. Add y espondence. y : entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining 89.00 to be 
‘ ress for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 23 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. paid at the rate of 10 CENTS A DAY (to be remitted 
monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank will be 


sent with the books, in which the dime may be depos- 
Notice. Should you require more ited each day. This edition is printed from new, large 
information regarding The Express type on good mality of paper, and ie 
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FAIRY FRETWORK. 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE, 


Spider laces, webs of gray, 
Draping with long festoons rare 
Rafters brown and huge and bare 
Where the gipsy sunbeams play,— 
By what mystery so airy, 
By what will of sprite or fairy, 
By what magic grace or power 
Do you swing there, elfin bower ? 


NOVEMBER, 

Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun! 

One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere o’er the frozen earth the loud winds run, 

Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 

And the dark rocks whose sammer wreaths are cast, 
And the blue gentian-flower that, in the breeze, 

Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days in which the bee 

Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 

And man delight to linger in thy ray, 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing frost, and winds, and darkened air. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Smith College, Phi Kappa Psi: Realism—the advice 
about creation, that man was not there to give. 


Water J. THompson, Tacqma, Wash.: Capacity in 
man is his power to utilize the appliances of art and 
nature. 

Principal Freperic ALLison Turrer, High School, 
Quincy, Mass.: A genial smile will bring sunshine to the 
darkest schoolroom. 


Dr. J. M. Rice, “the expert”: The professional 
weakness of the American teacher is the greatest sore 
spot in the American schools. 


Principat Lewis Freeman, Cincinnati: Children in 
public schools are dealt with like troops in regiments, or 
merchandise in stores—handled in bulk. 


Comr. Tuomas B. Srockwett, Rhode Island: The 
inability to obtain suitable teachers is the great reason 
why the best results are not secured from the evening 
schools. 

Presipent Davip Starr Stanford Univer- 
sity : The whole of a man’s life is spent in his own com- 
pany, and no one but an educated man can be good com- 
pany to himself. 

Aupen P. Farrar, Hillsboro, N. H.: Children are 
the exact exponents of their parents in the feelings of 
kindness or unkindness they cherish toward those under 
whose care they are placed. 

Surr. Joun Jasper, New York City: The best results 
have been found in those schools in which the work of the 
principals in the classroom was supplemented by regular 
conferences with their teachers. 


Boston Saturday Evening Gazette: Does the en- 


thusiasm of educators permit them to take properly into 
account the physical and mental limits of those who are 


to digest and assimilate all they offer ? 


Myra Jongs, Detroit: An incorrect drawing is not 
always an accident; it is generally an uncomfortable 
though accurate mirror of one’s thoughts, and fixes the 
stage of mental development and civilization. 


Supr. Orvitte T. Brieut, Cook County, Ili : When 
to the learning of conjugation and declension tables and 
the intricacies of case, mood, and voice, is added that 
most fruitless of all devices for wasting children’s time, 
the diagramming of sentences, the case becomes serious 
indeed. 


SHORT WORD HISTORIES.*—(L.) 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


SOME COMMON FRUITS. 


Did you ever wonder as you were biting into a peach 
where it got its name? If you haven't a dictionary at 
hand, you might guess long without guessing right. In 
looking up such things it is handy to have several lexi- 
cons, in as many different languages, for our common 
words are often very old and trace their ancestry far 
back of the Norman Conquest. Many of them were born 
before ever Cesar fought in Gaul, or Zsnophon in Asia 
Minor. 

The word peach is péche in French; and, as the cir- 
cumflex accent denotes the omission of one or more letters, 
we are not surprised to find that the word in Latin is 
persicum. The peach, then, is the Persian fruit. It 
would be interesting to search still further and inquire 
whether Persia took its name from the mythical Perseus, 
of whom Hawthorne has written so charmingly in his 

Wonder Book—but we should fall into too great uncer- 
tainty along that way. 

Other fruits are named from the places of their origin. 
The cherry is named from the city of Cerasus in Pontus. 
That city is situated near a curving promontory, and 
there is a Greek word keras, which means a horn, and 
sometimes a projecting point of land; but whether Cer- 
asus took its name from its situation is another question. 

The quince is called coing in French, and cydonia in 
Latin, being named from the city of Cydonia in Crete. 

The currant takes its name from Corinth. 

Some fruits have names referring to their peculiarities 
of form, or growth, or color. Date is derived from the 
Latin dactylos, a finger, and alludes to the resemblances 
of the fruit to the shape of a finger. 

Apricot is a queer distortion of the Latin prae coz, 
which means “early to ripen.” This word prae cox is 
made up of two other words—prae, beforehand, and coquo, 
to cook. Onur English word precocious is therefore, oddly 
enough, precisely the same word by derivation as apricot, 
and cook is a near relation. There is another very com- 
mon word, biscuit, which belongs in the same family, as 
it comes from the same Latin word coguwo and the word 
bis. Biscuit literally means “twice cooked,” or “thor- 
oughly baked,” and should strictly be used of “ hardtack ” 
and crackers, rather than rolls. 

Oranges are named from their color. The word in 
late Latin is arangia, or awrantia, from aurum, and 
means “ golden.” Oranges are thus related to the bright 
aurora, the “golden hour,” and to ore and iron, both 
which words, like awrum, denote the brightness of metal. 

Pear is pirum, or pyrum, in Latin; but it would not 
be safe to say that this was derived from the Greek pur, 
although the shape of a flame caused the Greek word for 
fire to lend itself to any flame-shaped object, or “ pyra- 
mid”; and pears and pyramids suggest each other in 
shape. 

The word grape comes from a word meaning “ to cling 
to,” and is akin to grab and grapple. The grape grap- 
ples the trellis with its tendrils. 

Before leaving this subject we may like to notice that 
orchard was originally wort yard, a yard or enclosure for 


* Copyrighted. 


herbs, and that the word fruit itself is from the Latin 
Jruor, which means to enjoy. 

Thus words, like trees, grow from hidden roots, and 
bear fruit for our pleasure and enjoyment. 


ABNORMAL METHODS IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPT. A, P. MARBLE. 


It appears that somebody somewhere has objected to 
the methods adopted in some normal school. I do not 
know who this somebody is, nor what methods nor what 
school, if any particular one he objects to. But I sup- 
pose the normal schools are not beyond and above criticism 
any more than the Christian church, a republican form 
of government, or the school system itself. I ama great 
admirer of the Massachusetts State Normal Schools. 
There are five of them besides the Normal Art School. 
The school at Worcester is the object of my special ad- 
miration; for I am in some remote sense one of its 
parents. I got up a petition with about 1000 signatures 
for its establishment ; and I hung around the state house 
one winter in the third house in the capacity of accoucheur, 
at its birth. Ihave been an interested spectator of its 
infantile growth, of its youth, and of its vigorous maturity, 
I have supplied it with students and made use of its off 
spring, soto say. And I have expended a great deal of 
pity for the great majority of mankind who have not 
known intimately its accomplished, original and highly 
suggestive principal. 

At the same time I have been a neighbor to the Fram- 
ingham School, the grandmother of all the schools—beg- 
ging purdon for the suggestion of being no longer young 
implied in this comparison, usually so delicate a subject 
when applied to the gentle sex. I have noted the fine 
enthusiasm and loyalty of its graduates, many of whom 
have blessed our schools. Then I know Westfield, and 
Mr. Dickinson, its patron saint, and Scott and Green- 
ough ; and I know the prince of teachers, Boyden, and 
the children of his toil, and Hagar, the Grand Old Man. 
If anybody thinks then, that because I once had the te- 
merity to make faces at the popular idol, manual training 
or to throw stones—figuratively to be sure—at the edu- 
cational Christopher Columbus, Colonel Parker,—if any- 
body thinks that because my youthful indiscretion led me 
into those exploits I am here, and now about to make a 
spectacle of myself for your amusement by attacking the 
normal schools, that person is doomed to disappointment. 

Now, the normal school, I apprehend, is designed to 
teach in such a way as to illustrate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good teaching, and thereby. to develop good 
teachers. Incidentally it may be remarked, the teaching 
of the students who are adults, will not be quite like the 
teaching of children who are imature and less advanced. 
Accordingly the students have an opportunity to see the 
instruction of children in a school of observation or 
something of the sort ; and it is a good plan to give these 
students a chance to try their “prentice hand” more or 
less in such a school; in this way the practice and the 
theory of teaching may be wedded or welded as it were. 

If I were to criticise adversely any specific method of 
a normal schoo), it would be my first duty to visit the 
school and examine the method carefully, to see its work- 
ing and its results. If I were to go to the school with 
my mind made up to find fault, I would not stay long ; 
for the less a man knows about schools the better he can 
criticise. Some reviewer of books has said that it isa 
great hindrance, a disturbance of the free flow of thought, 
to read the book he is to criticise. It is easier to float in 
the pure calm atmosphere of speculation and theory than 
to tradge along amidst the turmoil and strife of the 
actual practical and work.a-day life,—as Doctor Rice, the 
educational Don Quixote, finds it easy and amusing to 
battle with windmills like his great exemplar. I do not 
mean then to call up any specific method of any normal 
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school, because I am not sufficiently familiar with anyone 
of them except the Worcester school, to do so, and I am 
satisfied with that. There are, however, a few tendencies 
in normal schools which I have observed among the grad- 
uates, to which I shall allude briefly in the interest of the 
public schools and of the normal echools themselves. 


1. The individuality, the spontaneity of the teacher is 
liable to become dwarfed in the bright light of superior 
methods and brilliant teaching. Quite generally the 
pupils of normal schools are too young and immature, too 
little advanced in the academic studies, to engage in pro- 
fessional study ; and professional study is the real work 
of normal schools. This immatarity and want of prep- 
aration is not the fault of the normal schools; it came 
about at the very origin of these schools when they were 
a great step in advance of what had existed before them. 
At the present day the conditions have changed. More 
is demanded of the public schools than formerly, and 
there are more candidates for teachers. The standard of 
admission should be raised. As I understood, it has been 
raised within a few years, but it should be raised still 
more, and the normal school should follow and not anti- 
cipate or merely supplement the high school. The low 
standard of admission has been necessary in order to 
bring into these schools pupils who have not enjoyed the 
benefits of a high school; and some of the young ladies 
from the country, without the high school training, make 
better teachers than others who have constantly been kept 
in the atmosphere of schools, till all spontaneity has been 
driven out of them. It remains true, nevertheless, that 
as much training as the high school course gives should 
precede the normal school. The latter should be devoted 
to learning and applying educational principles and not 
to the academic studies, except as may be necessary for 
the above purpose. The method of a normal school, 
then, which may be proper in an academy or high school, 
is abnormal here. 

Half-trained young men and maidens come to the 
normal school with little culture, and no knowledge of 
teaching. They study carefully what their teachers do ; 
it is, perhaps, far better than anything they have seen 
before ; they copy it; and when the student comes to ap- 
ply in the practice school what he has seen his teacher do, 
he makes mistakes, and they are pointed out to him—he 
does not follow copy ; and his next effort is to follow his 
teacher more close'y. After graduating, the student be- 
gins to teach; and instead of seeking by study of the 
conditions about him, to do the right thing, he tries to 
copy his late teacher. This fault is fatally apparent in 
recent graduates of high schools who attempt to teach in 
the lower grades; it is apparent in recent graduates of 
colleges who essay to be professors in the high school ; it 
is seen in normal school graduates, though in less degree. 
Itis a fault of the same nature as trying to copy another 
man’s style in writing. What everybody needs, and 
what normal schools ought to emphasize is individuality, 
a distinctive character, in every teacher. And instead of 
learning in the school that there is! one best way, a single 
best method, and that anyone is right in proportion to his 
approach to this standard, the student-teacher should tbe 
taught that there are many good ways, and that no 
method is good for him that does not grow out of his 
own personality. Graded schools—the very fact of the 
grading and the necessity for grading—and the normal 
schools have much to answer for in destroying individ- 
uality in pupils and teachers. If Arnold at Rugby, and 
Taylor at Phillips Academy, had been “ graded,” I fear 
they would not have been the great teachers they became. 
Think of Agassiz, and the way he kept a student look- 
ing at a fish for two weeks or more ; and think of Lowell, 
the teacher of literature, as described by Professor Bar- 
rett Wendell, in his little book just out—=Stellgiri and 
other Essays, which you all ought to read—and then 
compare the great personality and the original, masterly 
way in which each of thse great teachers impressed him- 
self upon the student! That is real teaching, It can- 
not be taught in the normal schools; the young boys and 
girls who study in these schools a year or. two have not 
this great personality to be impressed; but they have a 
little personality if they are fit to teach at all, which 
they should impress upon their pupils; and this origin- 
ality, this personality, ought to be encouraged and de- 
veloped more than I think it is in some of our normal 
schools. The student-teachers should not wear coraets 


—educationally speaking ; they should not be bound by 
any method however good. All excellent teaching is in- 
dividual, original, and spontaneous—growing out of the 
subject, the pupils, and the teachers. There is too much 
sameness, too stereotyped a pattern in the normal school 
graduate. 

II. Another fault to be noticed in some normal school 
graduates is a kind of supercilious conceit. They are 
right from the best normal echool; they know just the 
way in which all good teaching is done. The superin- 
tendent who may have been engaged in educational work 
when the teacher in question was born, and ever since, 
and the school committeeman, who, perhaps, has never 
taught school at all, doesn’t know, she seems to think ; 
and these men must be tolerated as a necessary evil, and 
humored and not offended, while the teacher execates her 
great work in her inimitable way! It is probably true 
that the superintendent and the committee-man may 
learn something, perhaps much, from the new recruit ; 
and if they are as wise as they ought to be they will 
recognize the fact. The important thing for the new 
teacher to know is that she may learn something from 
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them—from almost anyone—and that she is very far 
from knowing it all. The very best thing for her to 
know is that she is a tyro; that she has yet to learn the 
greater part of the real business of conducting a school 
and superintending the education of a lot of children— 
each by himself—and that she must learn this great art 
chiefly by a study of the children themselves—individ- 
ually—and by the application of correct principles of 
education, guided by her own good sense, and not tied up 
to somebody’s “method.” I have seen a young teacher 
filled with an undigested philosophy of the ‘ new normal,” 
which she did not comprehend and yet tried to put in 
practice. Why should she comprehend it? She was a 
child ; and her diet should have been milk and not meat, 
unless the meat was dealt out in small particles. She 
was like David in the armor of Saul. David chose the 
sling which he could use. She ought to have chosen the 
weapons that she can handle; and yet this great phil- 
osophy of education which she had heard about and ad- 
mired, lifted her above the solid earth, and into an 
ethereal region where she “could neither fly nor go.” I 
think the normal schools should send out their pupils ani- 
mated by a profound humility instead of this supercilious 
conceit. But the humility should be the humility that 
comes from profound knowledge so far as it goes, and not 
the humility of conscious ignorance of everything ; for 
such humility is an incentive to real progress, and a stim- 
ulus to courage and confidence in a limited sphere. 

III. My third head is closely allied to the last. There 
is no patent on “ normal,” and no one “ best way.” It is 
not uncommon to see the youthful school teacher provided 
with note-books and pigeon-holes, where specifics from 
the normal school are stored away, ready to be adminis- 
tered for every kind of educational ill; and she diag- 
noses the case, considers the symptoms, and administers the 
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remedy, just as the homeopathic physician—atleast the 
domestic practitioner—looks in his ‘‘ Family Physician” — 
a book — and finds that pills No. 32, for example, are to 
be given for pain in the back. At the very first, it may 
be useful and even necessary for the teacher to consult 
the pharmaco; ia of school devices and methods, while 
her own resources are being developed ; but she should 
not consult it long. The best methods and the best prac- 
tice for her must be evolved from her own experience and 
experimentation. The way is not cast up, open, and 
ready made. Theteacher must makeaway. Uniformity 
in aim and purpose and in result should be required. 
Uniformity as to individuals, both the individual pupil 
and the individual teacher, ought to be discouraged. No 
two men, no two women, no two trees, no two animals, no 
two peas-in-a pod, are just alike. Variety is the law of 
nature ; and as no two people look alike, so no two can 
act just alike, or secure the same result in identical ways. 

The aim of the school is the development and the 
right training of the individual child—not of children in 
masses, nor of “the class.” The aim of the normal 
school should be to turn out teachers whose individuality 
has been recognized and stimulated ; who are made modest 
by glimpses of the great unexplored reaches in education, 
seen in the light of the very little which they have dis- 
covered ; who also have learned that there is no one way 
to success in teaching, bat that they must carve out a 
way each for himself, and suited to his own personality. 

Imitation, conceit, and the fetich of methods, are the 
beseting sins of normal school graduates. 

The Scribes and Pharisees had a good system and 
method ; but the spirit had gone out of it, and it was 
abandoned for the short cut of a better way. The school 
system has grown to large proportions ; but wherever the 
dead letter has supplanted the living spirit it must also 
fall in the presence of a new and better way. That sys- 
tem stands exposed to the public gaze; and the normal 
schools most stand by it, as the minister went to stand 
at last by Hester Prynne. 


THE SCHOOL. 
A REPUBLIC OR A MONARCHY—WHICH? 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


The school is an expansion of the family, and the 
master acts in loco parentis. The authority of the parent 
is of divine origin, and is supreme. The authority of the 
master is delegated. What is the nature of this authority, 
and how should it be exercised? These are important 
questions, and I propose to answer them in a practical 
way, as applied to the discipline of the school. 

A republic is governed by the people, who make their 
own laws and elect their own rulers. But the school has 
no voice in the election of masters or the adoption of 
rules by which they are to be governed. A monarchy, 
absolute, limited, hereditary, or elective, is ruled by a 
single person, whose authority, for the time, is supreme. 
Hence the school, in its organization, is neither a repub- 
lic nor an absolute monarchy. But the question is, How 
shall the school be governed? Is the master’s authority 
absolute or limited? May the pupil or student ever dic- 
tate or disobey the master ? 

I answer, the master may adopt democratic methods. 
He should make known to the school the rules and regu- 
lations necessary to maintain good order, and impress 
upon them its importance to their improvement. He 
should appeal to their conscience, good sense, and pride, 
and, as far as possible, secure their codperation and infla- 
ence to sustain him. And sometimes he may wisely sub- 
mit to them important questions pertaining to the man- 
agement of the school, and call for a popular vote. To 
illustrate ; The writer, a principal of an academy, was 
once compelled by the circumstances to expel two young 
men from a school of two hundred and fifty students. 
Soon after this had been done, he explained to the school 
the reasons for the action he had taken, and called upon 
them to vote upon the question whether or not he was 
justified. The result was, all the students rose to sustain 
him, and among them the two men who had been ex- 
pelled. This the reader may regard as a dangerous ex- 

periment. It might have been, under some circumstances, 
but in this case the principal had gained such complete 
control over public sentiment in favor of correct deport- 
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ment and his own methods of discipline, that he knew he 
would be sustained. He put the vote, to guard against 
any possible reaction resulting from sympathy or other 
causes. He did not ask his students whether he should 
expel these yourg men or not, but whether they would 
sustain him in so doing. The course be would pursue 
was for him alone to settle. With the same object in 
view, @ college president may select a council of students 
from the different classes to consult with himself and the 
faculty in relation to matters of discipline, but he may 
never give them the power to control the final action in 
any case. All such methods I call school management. 

As intimated, good results may follow such efforts to 
secure self-government in school, but it remains true that 
the authority vested in the master, principal, or president 
is absolute, and may never be surrendered to pupils or 
students. Jt is his right to command and the student's 
duty to obey. School government has no foundation nor 
efficiency if the master has not, for the time being, abso- 
lute power both to will and to act. His discipline must 
be based upon authority vested in his office. 

But may not the master sometimes require what is un- 
reasonable or unjust? Certainly he may ; but who is to 
settle this question? May students in rebellion act as 
judges in such matters? Never, I answer. They may 
appeal to the trustees if they think they have been wronged 
but may never disobey. Democratic methods may work 
well when harmony and confidence preyail, but where 
anarchy reigns, and rebellion raises its hydra-head, 
threatening to overthrow the government of the academy 
or the college, one will, clothed with absolute power, 
must dictate terms and act promptly to crush out rebellion 
and restore order and obedience. The skilled master 
seldom has occasion to exercise this authority, but he may 
never surrender his right to control, nor fail to admonish 
severe remedies when the disease requires it. Moral sua- 
sion is powerless in such cases. 

The prevalence of the rebellious spirit in our institu- 
tions of learning shows the importance of our subject, and 
indicates whither we are drifting. Hardly a week passes 
without the report of a rebellion in some school, academy 
or college. The Jast one noted was in Williams College, 
and resulted from a case of hazing. The hazing party 
wore masks. Two of their number were caught in the 
act and brought under discipline. In anticipation of the 
expulsion of these classmates nearly the whole of the 
sophomore class rose in rebellion and demanded a milder 
treatment, else they would leave the college in a body. 
It seems they have yet to learn that, leaving under such 
circumstances, they could enter no other respectable col- 
lege in the nation. Now the president has to deal not 
only with Aazers, but with a whole class of rebels, and 
they should be taught a lesson which they would not soon 
forget. 

Right here I must insert the following note in the 
Springfield Republican : 

‘*The hazing foolishness at Williams College has reached a 
happy solation. The sophomore class has passed resolutions pledg- 
ing themeelves that nothing of the sort will be permitted hereafter. 
The two members of the class up for discipline have expressed 
proper regret for the past, and under these ample pledges for the 
future the college authorities are to drop the matter. This is the 
manly way and the right one, and the sophomores thus establish 
their rights to be called ‘‘ men.” 

I trust this settlement was not the result of a conces- 
sion on the part of the college admitting the sophomores 
to interfere with the case under discipline. 


FOOD AND CIVILIZATION. 


BY FAITH DIXON. 


Four cross women sat near me on a bench in the Park 
the other evening. It was impossible not to overhear 
scraps of the quarrel that finally began, as if by sponta- 
neous combustion. All were “old maids,” apparently ; 
but the youngest one did not deserve to be, for she had 
sense. The trouble was that the others wanted to econo- 
mise on eating, and she maintained that one could not go 
sight seeing all day and “hold out” until night without 
hearty food. The rest did not argue, but they declared 
that they “would rather have crackers and fruit than 
restaurant cooking, and pay so much.” The one I liked 
said, “ Bat you are all cross and exhausted, and not one 


of you bas 9 digestion that oan be depended on,” 


Their talk led me to reflect on the apparent connection 
between food and refinement, A day of hunger and 
fatigue had reduced those women almost to a state of bar- 
barism. There were tones in their voices and expressions 
in their eyes that indicated that absence of self control 
which we look for only in savages. In civilization one 
does not often see such an exhibition of thinly disguised 
hate. It is a truism that all men are more amiable after 
dinner ; and it is probable that the gift of a good supper 
would have made those four women pleasant and affec- 
tionate. And they were not poor. From their conversa- 
tion it appeared that they had come to “the city” for 
several days of sight-seeing ; they were merely trying to 
be “ economical,” in a feminine way. 

Savages gorge themselves, and are lethargic and harm- 
less for a time. Hunger makes them ugly, and they fight 
or slay, that they may have food. Regularity of meals, 
with the conventionalities of a well-ordered table, have 
not become necessities to them. 

It seems to be a question whether people in a state of 
civilization can even temporarily revert to barbaric condi- 
tions, as to quantity of food or time cf taking it, without 
some loss of power, either physical or moral. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.—(XI11.) 


BY WILL 8. MONROE. 


The French colonies at Guadeloupe and Martinique, 
West Indies, and French Guiana, South America, made 
small and unimportant edacational exhibits. The exer- 
cise books of the pupils of Martinique had been labori- 
ously corrected by the teachers; and the exercises from 
the village schools seemed better than those of the town 
schools. The best work from Guadeloupe was the fancy 
needle work. The work from French Guiana is inter- 
esting because it represents largely the children of con- 
victs. The needle and feather work both were good, and 
there were some excellent pieces of penmanship from the 
school of the Sisters of St. Joseph. These schools ex- 
hibit in the French Colonies buildings. 

Mexico does not make an important exhibit, although 
in penmanship and pen drawing she is scarcely excelled. 
The school for the blind makes an exhibit of industrial 
work that is interesting. The pupils in the school at 
Paeblo exhibit their industrial work, chiefly in Mexican 
onyx, and the exhibit is pretty if not strictly educational. 
The pen portraits and penmanship throughout the exhibit 
are fine. But one would prefer to see handwriting no 
better than that of Horace Greeley and have training in 
thought-development, than have this fine writing with 
few evidences of training in intellectual power. The 
Mexican exhibit contains a pretty complete set of the 
text-books used in the schools. 

Besides the exhibit from French Guiana, three of the 
South American republics send school work—Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Argentine Republic. That from Brazil, 
strange to say, is the smallest and least important. Rio 
Janeiro occupies the best part of the space with exercise 
books, which show the subjects pursued in the schools. 
There is a good deal of drawing, but it is for the most 
part crude. The drawings with colored pencils seem 
better than the drawings in black and white. A large 
number of outline maps are exhibited. The great amount 
of work in mat weaving and colored papers indicates to 
what extent kindergarten methods are employed in the 
primary schools. Like Mexico, Brazil pupils excel in pen 
drawings. Maps, charts, and photographs form an im- 
portant feature of the exhibit. The devotion of the Bra- 
zilians to their educational leaders is indicated by the fact 
that in the exhibit one finds a fine bust and an excellent 
portrait of the first minister of public instruction, Sefior 
Benjamin Constant. 

The republic of Uruguay makes a very good educa- 
tional exhibit in the Agricultural Building. It includes 
not only a great deal of written work of the pupils, but 
as well samples of blackboards, deske, and other teaching 
appurtenances and appliances. The language exercises 
seem better than those in the Brazilian schools, and the 
penmanship throughout is excellent. There is scarcely 
any work submitted in drawing, to except outline mapr, 
and these are good. Full sets of photographs illustrate 
the students at work in the normal school, The Peda- 


gogical Museum and Library at Montevideo is doing a 
great and good work for the professional training of 
teachers; and Dr. Ruano, who has been the moving 
spirit in this—and at present its director—accompanied 
the exhibit to Chicago. Among the models exhibited by 
this museum was one of a rural schoolhouse at Baiiado, 
with a photograph of the tule structure which it sup- 
planted. In all, the Uruguay exhibit contains nearly 
eight hundred pieces of school work. 

Had the Argentine Republic been given proper space, 
her educational exhibit would have doubtless made by far 
the best showing from South America; but it was 
crowded into one small, dark alecve on the ground floor 
of the Manufacturers’ Building, and much of it could not 
even be unpacked for the want of space. Sefior Carlos 
Gallardo, who was in charge, made the best of this bad 
management on the part of the exposition authorities, and 
did all in his power to unpack and place in view the work 


from his schools whenever those sufticiently interested in 


the matter asked to see the school work from his country. 
But his space was so very meager that only a very small 
part of the work could be unpacked at any one time. 
Like Uruguay, the Argentine Republic sent samples of 
the desks used in the schools. There were also full sets 
of reports of the department of education as well as files 
of the educational journals, and these neatly bound. An- 
other feature of the exhibit was the display of professional 
books—those which the teachers are required to read— 
and not a few of these were translations from American 
pedagogical writers—Drs. Harris, Hailmann, Calkins, 
Sheldon, etc. At least a half dozen of the International 
Educational Series, edited by Dr. Harris and published 
by the Appletons, have been translated for the use of the 
Argentine teachers. It is evident from the exhibit that 
this country has taken hold of the normal school problem 
with great earnestness and intelligence. The manual 
training problem is also being solved, as well as the kin- 
dergarten problem, and both are represented in the ex- 
hibit. Natural history as the basis of language work, so 
new even in the United States, already has some advo- 
cates in the Argentine Republic, and the papers and 
drawings submitted are not poor. The relief maps are 
certainly better than those made by the pupils in the 
German schools or in most schools in North America. 
Writing from pictures is a means of language teaching in 
many of the schools. The National College of Argentine, 
the normal schools, the orphan schools, and the night 
schools, all show their distinctive lines by means of exer- 
cise books, maps, and photographs. 


POLITICAL INSTRUCTION. 


BY E. M. POWERS. 


“ Shall politics be carried into the schoolroom ? ” 

If you wish ignorance of national issues, do not men- 
tion a subject so corrupt and common, but if you desire 
to live under a better government, better administrations, 
explain the meaning of Democrat, Republican, Prohibi- 
tionist, Free Trade, Farmers’ Alliance, Knights of Labor, 
and Anarchists. 

The citizens of the United States are every year agi- 
tating such public questions as the tariff, protection, and 
reciprocity. Shall our students be fitted to do nothing but 
sit with opened eyes and mouth, and eventually, through 
ignorance, become engulfed in this political Charybdis ? 
Many of our college students could ardently discuss 
Roman law, or discuss on the Mosaic code in Greek even, 
but are shipwrecked when launched forth into our national 
stream and see the intricacies of the tariff question bear. 
ing down upon them. 

I would with emphasis set before our schools and col 
leges the importance of a study of current events that 
shall stir every bright intellect to a keen appreciation of 
United States interests. The character of each student 
will then be in closer sympathy with man, his country, 
and his God. 

Science is daily achieving victories for humanity; and 
the statistics of advancement are enough to intoxicate the 
present students. Shall our young people hear nothing 
of the thrilling stories the galvanic battery is daily tell- 
ing? New truths are coming to us from the electric jar, 
the prism, the chemist’s laboratory, the astronomer’s 


celestial den, and the geologist’s hammer, Why should 
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It is said that thefighting qualities of General Josepb, 
Hooker were aroused whenever any one alluded to 
“ Fighting Joe” in his presence, as he took no faney to 
the title. 

Christopher Columbus was styled the “‘ Great Admira],” 
as a mark of distinguished honor and respect, after his 
return from the diseovery of America. Being very poor 
and a great sailor, he was also known as the “ Pauper 
Pilot.” The meaning of his first name, Christopher, and 
his own assertion that he was called by divine power to 
“carry the true faith into the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” gave him the name “ Christ- bearer.” 

Because of the free use which President Cleveland 
made of the veto power during his first administration 
he soon became known as the “ Veto President.”” He 
has also occasionally been named the “ American Man of 
Destiny,” on account of his rapid strides to eminence in 


the nation. 


Methods for the Schoolrom. 


Save as little room for luck in class work as possible. 
MAKE an effort to have pupils buy books just a little 
above their present taste, something to which they will 


grow. 
Ir you are allowed to promote on your judgment, be 
very careful to make your estimate fairly, to make it 
when you are at your best, and that you are never 
predjudiced more than you can help being. 


HISTORY. 


BY R. N. YAWGER. 


Below will be found the correct pronunciation of a few 
hard words to be met with in English history. 
L'yn-din—Lin’-din. Orleans—Or’-]i-on. 


Cadmon—Kid’-mon. Iroyes—Irwi. 
Crecy—Kriy’-see. Agincourt—Ah’-zbiin-koar. 
Poitiers — Pwi-te ai’. Beauchamp—Bee’-cham. 


Bré¢tigny—Bra-teen-yee’. 
Rheims—Rinz. Aix-la-Chapelle—Aks-]4- 
shii-pel’. 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY OLIVE C. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of Sewing, Boston Public Schools. 


HEMMING. 


A hem is afold made by twice turning over the edge 
of a piece of cloth, and then sewing it down. It is used 
to hide the raw edge of the cloth and thus prevent it 
from ravelling. 

MATERIALS.—For the Teacher.—A long piece of 
paper; a strip of Java canvas or coarse linen crash; a 
Jarge needle, and two colors of coarse, bright-colored 
yarn or twine; a blackboard divided by light-colored 
lines into inch squares, and two colors of chalk. 

For the Pupil.—A piece of paper; a strip of white 
cotton cloth; No. 8 and No. 9 needle; No. 50 colored 
thread for basting, and No. 70 red and blue thread. For 
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a sample, a small etrip of cotton cloth, having a narrow 
basted hem, partly hemmed. 

PREPARATIONS.—I. Show the children by a demon- 
stration lesson how to fold a fourth of an inch hem on 
the paper, explaining why the second fold must be a little 
deeper than the first one. 

2. To prepare the hem on the cloth, make a fold 


* Copyrighted by O. 0. Hai , auth “ 
published by Ginn & O>., Sean or of ‘School Needlework, 


nearly one-fourth of an inch wide, and crease ; then fold 
again one-fourth of an inch deep, and crease. Baste 
near the edge of the first fold with stitches half an inch 
long on the upper side, and as emall as possible on the 
underside. For wider hems, have the first fold one-fourth 
of an inch wide, being careful to crease it thoroughly, as 
much depends upon this; crease the second fold the re- 
quired width, which can be done evenly, by measuring 
every two inches with a paper or other measure. If a 
very wide hem is required, baste as you measure, first 
along the upper edge of the hem, and then along the 


Fig. 2. 


lower edge. On woolen cloth, baste down the first narrow 
fold, then baste as for a hem on cotton cloth. 

3. Teach the use of the stitch by showing hems on 
finished garments. 

4. Draw a diagram of the stitch on the blackboard 
(Fig. 1). Show that the stitch is composed of two parts, 
both slanting, and that the heavy line represents the part 
on the wrong side, and the dotted line the part on the 
right side. The lines represent how many threads should 
he taken up, and how many passed over. The copying 


of this diagram will interest the children, and explana- 
tions as regards the size, regularity, and proportions of 
the stitches may be made successfully by means of it. 
The word hemming should be written under the diagram, 
and two colors of chalk used in representing the joining 
of the thread. 

Dritt —1, Thread the needle with the red thread, 
but make no knot. 

2. Hold the cloth over the forefinger of the left hand, 


keeping it in place with the thumb and second finger, as 
in (Fig. 2). 

3. Hold the needle between the thumb and the fore- 
finger of the right hand. 

4. Insert the needle from right to left, taking up a 
little of the cloth, and push the needle nearly through. 

5. Take the pointed end of the needle between the 
tbumb and cushion of the forefinger of the right hand. 

6. Draw the needle and thread through, bringing the 
thimbled finger down near the forefinger, with the thread 
passing between the third and little fingers. Keep the 
little finger nearly straight to guide the thread. 

7. Repeat until the motion is learned. 

Hemmine —1. Have no knot in the red thread. 

2. Hold the hem across the cushion of the left fore- 
finger, as in Fig. 2. 

3. Pointing the needle from you, insert it at the edge 
of fold, one third of an inch from the right-hand end, and 
bring it out close to the end, as in Fig. 3. 

4. Carefully draw the needle through, leaving a little 
of the thread at the end, to be tucked under the hem with 
the point of the needle, and to be sewed down with the 
first stitches. 

5. Take up one or two threads of the cloth, and one 
two threads of the fold, keeping the needle on a line 


with the hem, and pointing toward the left shoulder, 
6. Draw the needle out and continue, making the 
stitches close and slanting (Fig. 4 and 5). 


7. When the thread becomes too short for use, either 
cut or break it. 

8, To join the thread (Fig. 5). If there is no end left 
of the thread, pick out a few stitches, always leaving the 
end between the hem. With the needle, draw the end 
under the fold and toward the thumb. Begin with a 
needleful of blue thread, as when commencing the work, 
putting the needle into the Jast hole the short end came 
out of, and sewing both ends down with the next stitches. 

9. At the end of the work, fasten the thread by taking 
two or three stitches over each other in the fold. 

Suaerstions.—For the demonstration lesson, a piece 
of Java or coarse canvas, coarse, heavy scrim, or linen 
crash may be hung over a wire on the wall or blackboard, 
or held in the hands. The stitch should be worked on 
the cloth in plain view of all the pupils. To give the 
exact position of the work, as it is held by the pupil, let 
the teacher stand with her back toward the pupils and 
hold her hands at one side or above her head. 

The lesson may be divided into five parts—first, 
a talk on the subject matter, describing its use, size, 
position, ete.; second, a demonstrative lesson on the 
cloth, making the stitches very large and describing 
each motion ; third, an examination of the pupils con- 
cerning the talk and demonstration ; fourth, the demon- 
stration repeated, having the pupils dictate the motions 
and the stitch ; fifth, all the pupils make the stitch, at the 
same time that it is again being demonstrated on the 
cloth. The next stitches may be made by following a 
pupil’s dictation, the teacher showing how to move the 
cloth as the work progresses. In basting a hem, the 
thread may be fastened by taking a few stitches one 
above the other; thus the thread can be easily picked 
out. A narrow hem on stiff cloth, as on table linen, need 
not be basted. Hems should be began, and finished by 
neatly overhanding the ends of the fold. The seams of a 
garmert should be sewed before hemming, to conceal the 
edges. Before tarning the first fold, the end of the seam 
should be cut, to avoid extra thickness and wear; when 
basting the hem, seams or stripes should exactly match. 
In sewing, to hold a wide hem easily, fold it over and 
over until it is a convenient width. 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


[For a class in English literature, ] 


1. Would you call Hawthorne a humorist, a satirist, a 
caricaturist, or a moralist, or neither, or all? Why? 

2. What object does he seem to you to have had in 
writing House of the Seven Gables ? 

3. Tell what scene in it you think the most touching. 

4, What do you call the characteristic of his English ? 
Is it strongly marked ? 

5. Is it like the style of any other writer you know of ? 
If so, who and in what? r. 

6. Could any parts of the book be called poetical? If 
80, in what scenes ? 

7. Does the book seem to you a great work or only a 
pleasant work ? 

8. Who is the finest character in it ? 

9. Is Hawthorne a fine drawer of character—i. ¢., do 
his characters seem to be real people, or only descrip- 
tions? Give illustrations. 

10. Does he let you see the mental processes of the 
personages, or give you only the resul/s of those mental 
processes, and leave you to judge the thoughts of the 
personages by their actions ? 

11. Does the ending of the story satisfy your sense of 
justice to every one in the story ? 

12. Is there any character that could have been left 
out without breaking the story ? 


13. How many distinct characters in it ? 
—Anna C. Brackett, 


Fig. 5. 
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DISCRIMINATIVE USE OF ADJECTIVES. 
BY SUPT. H. E. KRATZ, SIOUX CITY, IA. 


That pupils often fail to use discriminately the simplest 
adjectives, and fail to see distinctions which can be easily 
discovered, is a matter of common knowledge to teachers. 
Nor is this lack of discrimination wholly confined to the 
children. It manifests itself sometimes in using a few 
pet adjectives to characterize everything, as, “an awful 


nice tune,” “an awful nice cake” ; or in giving a quality - 
to an object which cannot properly belong to it, as, “a 


beautiful odor.” 

One of the excellent tests of a man’s education is found 
in his choice of adjectives. If he exercises care here, and 
has due regard for fine shades of meaning, if there be a 
certain degree of fitness, and taste exercised in the color- 
ing which this elass of words affords, it can be received 
as conclusive evidence of some degree of culture. He 
who exercises himself in the discriminative use of adjec- 
tives develops also a keener appreciation of the best liter- 
ary productions. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest a line of 
study which ought to develop some power of discrimina- 
tion, and afford some general tests which can easily be 
applied. There is no effort made to formulate an exact 
plan of procedure, but the hint is thrown out and the ex- 
act adaptation of it to the various grades left to the judg- 
ment of the teacher. 

Place an apple before the pupils. Draw out the qual- 
ities of the apple which are perceived by the sense of 


sight. Some such list as the following will be found > 


red, small, round, beautiful, ripe, etc. 

Next consider the qualities perceived by the sense of 
touch and something like the following list will be formed : 
soft, mellow, ripe, round, smooth, small, etc. 

By hearing, no qualities are perceived. 

By taste, sweet, delicious, juicy, ripe, ete. 

By smell, sweet, etc. 

Take some other object, as a bell, and try again. 

By sight, yellow, small, round, ete. 

By touch, hard, smooth, round, hollow, ete. 

By hearing, loud, sharp, ete. 

By taste and smell, no qualities discovered. 

Now classify : 

Sight—red, yellow, small, round, beautiful, etc. 

Touch—soft, hard, mellow, ripe, round, smooth, small, 
hollow, ete. 

Hearing—loud, sharp, ete. 

Taste—sweet, delicious, juicy, etc. 

Smell—sweet, etc. 

Here, then, from the exercise of our senses in noting 
qualities of objects, is the origin of quality words. Show 
that each of the. senses has special quality words which 
primarily belong to it. Sometimes these terms are used 
interchangeably, but there are broad distinctions which 
are generally safe guides. Study these. 

Take the names of some familiar objects. Decide by 
what sense its qualities are chiefly discoved. A house is 
chiefly discovered by sight. Turn to your list of sight 
adjectives ; a red, yellow, small, round, or beautiful house 
shows no special unfitness, but a soft, hard, mellow, ripe, 
round, smooth, hollow house is not so well characterized. 
A loud, sharp, sweet, delicious, juicy, ripe house is still 
less felicitously described. Take the name pie. Its 
qualities are chiefly discovered by taste, so characterize it 
with some of the taste adjectives. Lead them to see that 
a beautiful pie is characterizing a taste name with a sight 
adjective—an unfortunate combination. 

To make this exercise more helpfal, it is evident that 
pupils must be taught to distinguish and classify the dif- 
ferent nouns according to the sense chiefly used in ascer- 
taining the qualities of each, as sight names, touch names, 
ete., and also be taught to classify the adjectives in the 
same way, as sight adjectives, touch adjectives, ete., then 
they will have something to guide them to a mors intelli- 
gent use of this perplexing class of words. 

Carry the thought farther. Take the simplest verb 
which expresses the action of each of our senses. In 
seeing, lead the pupils to form sentences as follows: I 
saw a small, red apple. In touching: I touched the 
hard, hollow bell. In hearing: I heard the loud, sharp 
sound, In tasting: I tasted a sweet, juicy apple. In 
smelling : I smelled a sweet rose. 

This psychological mode of teaching # more discrim- 


inating use of adjectives can be readily worked out and 
made highly effective. This sense basis is also a sensible 
basis, and if intelligently developed will lead to greater 
discrimination in the use of adjectives. It can be readily 
adapted to the more advanced grades, the highest and 
most interesting stage being reached in the characteriza- 
tion of abstract nouns. ' 

As was intimated at the beginning of the article, no 
attempt is here made to present any formal plan of work, 
it is only a hint which, I believe, has in it the attainment 
of some excellent results. 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 


POLITICS. 

Is Representative Democracy, in its principles, institu- 
tions, and operation, the best form of government? 

Is the English government superior in form and oper- 
ation to the government of the United States ? 

Are the benefits of party government greater than its 
evils ? 

Is the existence of parties necessary in a free govern- 
ment ? 

Is party spirit productive of more evil than good ? 

Is universal manhood suffrage true in theory and best 
in practice for a representative government ? 

Should an educational qualification be made a condition 
of enjoying the right of suffrage ? 

—References for Literary Workers. 


WHITTIER. 
(Outline for Study.] 


BY E. W. BARRETT. 


Qatlines modelled after the following may be arranged 
by the pupils with comparative ease. At first the teacher 
assists in the order of the topics and directs the pupils to 
different text-books. The completeness of the outline de- 
pends on the grade. 

The following is a good order of work: Conversation ; 
reading by teacher and pupils; miscellaneous sources of 
of information ; extended recitations, with the use of notes 
at first ; written recitations ending with a finished compo- 
sition preserved in a biographical notebook, in connection 
with the outline. 


date, 
birth 
stories, 
anecdotes, 
mischievous, 
uaker, 
farm-work, 


Boyhood and 
berry picking, 


Youth. 
religion 
{ no schooling till 14, 
ten weeks in year, 
Haverhill Academy, 
education { never went to college, 
Bible, 
books | Baro poems, 
Shakespeare. 


{ schoolmaster, 

proof-reader, 

editorial writer, 

life on farm, 

time given to writing, 

N. Weekly Review, 
Haverhill Gazette, 
Pennsylvania Freeman, 
The National Kra. 
time, 


[ death place. 
Amesbury, Mass. 


Manhood. 


editor 


Homes. Danvers (Oak Knoll). 


abolitionists, 

| Garrison, the “slave journalist,” 

4 Phillips, the “ slave orator,” 

| Lovejoy, the “ mob martyr,” 

| Mrs Stowe, the “ slave novelist.” 

{ patriotic, generous, 
liberty loving, affectionate, 
hater of oppression, modest, 


Friends, 


Character. 4 lover of mankind, true and honest, 
wsties. sincere, intense in convictions 
earnest, sympathies world- 
| enthusiastic, wide. 


A symposium on Apperception will be the leading fea- 
ture of an early number of the Journal, 


[ the Quaker-poet, 
the martial-poet, 
the sweet singer of Essex, 
the anti-slavery poet, 
the militant Quaker poet, 
freedom’s sweet singer, 
the most American of our poets. 
{ domestic in habite, 
devoted to his mother and sister, 
ignorant of music, 
Facts about * eolor-blind,”’ 
his life. fond of dogs, 
rapid in composition, 
used little art, 
| not an idealist. 
{ fresh, 
simple, 
natural. 


Called. 


{ labor, 
slavery, 

subjects | liberty, 

| national poem, 

LN. E. traditions and scenery. 
Snow-Bound,” 
“ Songs of Labor,” 
* Voices of Freedom,” 
‘* Tent on the Beach,” 
“Among the Hills,’’ 
Mabel Martin.” 


Poems. 4 


Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Emereon, 
* ( Holmes, Bryant. 


prose, 
Quotations. poetry. 


‘* My voice, though not the loudest, has been heard 
Wherever Freedom raised her cry of pain.”’ 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzies are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


351, NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 59 letters. 

My 16, 2. 54, 54, 38, 56, 45, 42 is one who trims bonnets. 

My 41, 49, 4, 29, 52, 25, 44, 13 is a boundary. 

My 47, 17, 48, 12, 23, 20, 58, 36, 29, 19 is a state of being 
unlike. 

My 18, 37, 21, 3, 39, 55, 40 is peeled. 

My 36, 52, 27, 28, 50, 6, 1, 47 is @ term used in division. 

My 58, 34, 50, 43, 8, 14 is not rough. 

My 33, 11, 42, 15, 10, 5 is a dense woods. 

My 31, 9, 32, 30, 23 are worn on the feet. 

My 7, 24, 51, 46 is a title. 

My 27, 28, 35 is by way of. 

My whole is a truth written by Carlyle. 


352, RayMED ANSWERS. (One for each line.) 


I’m always ready to dare and endure; 
When they bury the dead I’m there for sure. 


I’m anxious for something—I want it 80 much; 
And I am a rascal—all know me as such. 


I have several meanings—a close cut is one; 
I work for my master till daylight is done. 


353, Pr. 


‘*Ginthon lusssee ai, ro olw; 
Heea hgtni ni sit capel si steb ; 
Dan hatw emsee tub lide hows 
Gents rhtsne dan sorts upp het sert, 
Rof het strtcure hatt ew sirea, 
Mite si hiwt trialsame defill ; 
Rou ot~yads dna restsaydey 
Rae hte slockb iwth ichhw ew dubil.”’ 


354, Dror LETTER Pouzz_xE. [ Famous Men. | 


1. G-a---o-e, 4, N-p-!-s-. 
2. -i-1~e-i. 5. W-s-i-g-o-. 
3. L-n-o-n, 6. -a—f-e-d. 


355 Cross ENIGMA, 


In noisy, but not in play; 

In noon, but not in day; 

In vase, but not in flowers ; 

In minute, but not in hours ; 

In maiden, but not in girl ; 

In banner, but not in far! ; 

In planted, but not in grow; 

In rake, but not in hoe, 

I am the time when the harvest is done; 

The good things are gathered—every one; 

And the parents and children all meet round the table, 
And eat all they can—or as long as they’re able. 


ANSWERS FOR OCTOBER 12, 

342. Quack, thirst, canopy, courtesy, fountain, sleep, heifer, 
knee, rest: —‘' First, keep yourself in peace, then you can quiet 
others.”’ 

343, Have, gave, rave, save, nave, pave, wave, lave, cave. 

344, Transportation, Electrical, Liberal Arte, Great Britain, 
Horticultural, La Rabida Convent, Statae of Liberty, Midway 
Plaisance, Children’s Building, Streets of Cairo. 

345. Garfield. 

346. Hoe, fork, plume, chisel, sickle, shovel, spade, trowel, 
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Tank of yourself in your pupil's place, and say to 
yourself honestly how you would like to be there. 


Witt S. Monror of Leland Stanford Jr. University 
has issued a pamphlet upon “ Examinations and Promo- 
tions in the Schools of California” that should be se- 
cured and preserved by those interested in educational 
studies. It is complete, reliable, and well put together. 


Tue Yale Teachers’ Clab, organized by the students 
who expect to teach, is a success. The professors are 
much interested in it and address it frequently. It is to 
have lectures from the leading educators of the country. 


THe Massachusetts meeting this year will be held in 
Boston, Dee. 1 and 2, and a grand meeting it will be too. 
President Parmenter has a great program arranged and 
the professional zeal was never so ardent as now. The 
four notable speakers will be Presidents Tucker and Gil- 
man, J. L. Hughes of Toronto, Ont., and Professor 
Shaler of Harvard. 


APPERCE?TION.—The psychological fad—no disrespect 
intended—among the schoolmen who are most vigorously 
and professionally progressive is “‘ apperception,” and as 
is the uniform custom with the JougNat, it proposes to 
give its readers the best of the latest and the latest of the 
best ; hence, a great symposium is arranged for the im- 
mediate future. The men from whom we already have 
fontributions a@ Dr, Edward Brooks, Philadelphia ; 


Dr. J. Baldwin, University of Texas ; Pres. Wm. DeWitt 
Hyde, Bowdoin College; Supt. C. B. Gilbert, St. Pan, 
Minn, ; John W. Cook, Normal, Ill. ; State Supt. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; Margaret K. Smith, Oswego 
(N. Y.) Normal School; C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts Board of 
Education; Dr. John T. Prince, Boston; Charles de 
Garmo, Swarthmore, Pa.; Dr. B A. Hinsdale, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Dr. L. R. Klemm, Washington, D. C. ; 
Elmer E. Brown, University of California ; and others. 


Presipent ScourMAN.—One of the most bealthfol 
signs of the times is the tendency of university men to 
appreciate our public schools, notably the high schools. 
The time was when the colleges clearly favored the 
academy rather than the high school, because it was so 
much easier to secure the universal loyalty of an academy, 
each being largely a fitting school for one or two colleges, 
while the high school sent its graduates broadcast, as apt 
to go to some other college as to the alma mater of the 
principal, and it being absolutely impracticable for any 
college to seek to inflaence the tendencies of public school 
pupils. All this has changed, and Presidents Eliot, Low, 
Angell, Gilman, Hyde, Jordan, Tucker, Gates, and 
Thwing are thoroughly enlisted with the public high 
school. 

The latest and one of the most important acceesions to 
the high school’s friends among the university men is 
Pres. J. G. Schurman of Cornell. 
interest not alone in public addresses and personal sym- 
pathy but in the establishment of the School Review, a 
journal of secondary education, started in January, ’93, 
with an endowment that makes it financially independent. 
Although one of the youngest of our college presidents, 
President Schurman was sought by several other univer- 
sities before he accepted Cornell. He is a force not alone 
in his own state, or in the East, but probably exerts a 
greater influence on the Pacific coast than any other east- 
ern college president. 


CHILD STUDY. 


In following this study write three things surely. 

1. The number of pupils observed. 

2. The number of American parentage and of foreign. 

3. The number of each age. 

You can render the cause of education a positive ser- 
vice in helping to perfect this study by widening the field 
of observation. 

Will. 

1. Is he a decided character? 

2. Can he, does he say “ No” firmly? 

3. Does he form his own opinions ? 

4. Is he obstinate ? 

5. Is his action determined by impalse ? 

6. By appeal to his sympathies ? 

7. By imitative tendencies ? 

8. Does he meditate or deliberate before acting ? 

9. Does what he has done determine what he will 

now do? 


EDUCATIONAL GATHERINGS OF 1894. 


The Columbian year interrupted the educational meet- 
ings of the summer of 1893, both locally and nationally, 
and it is of the greatest moment that the season of 1894 
utilize the possible reserve of the inactivity of this year. 
The superintendents’ meeting will be held at Richmond in 
February, and will unquestionably be largely attended. 
Dr. D. L. Kiehle of Minneapolis will arrange an attrac- 
tive program and direct a successful session of the de- 
partment. 

The American Institute of Instruction, under Mr. 
George H. Martin’s energetic and skillful leadership, will 
have a great meeting, presumably at Bethlehem, in the 
heart of the White Mountains, the most attractive place 
it has ever met. 

The National, Supt. Albert G. Lane, president, will 
undoubtedly hold one of the most important, influential, 
and enjoyable sessions it its history. It is fair to assume 
that it will go to Daluth. Its location is all that can be 
desired, while the excursion upon the lake and through 


the Northwest are all that can be desired. It is safe to 


He has shown his: 


say that Bethlehem and Daluth will see many teachers 
enjoying their hospitality and inspiration next July. It 
is none too early to be planning for one or other of these, 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


Not “Once Elected Always a Teacher.’’—A novel case 
of considerable interest has been decided by the Supreme 
Court of California; namely, that of Marion v. Board of 
Edueation of the city of Oakland. There is a statute of 
that state which provides that school teachers, “when 
elected, shall be dismissed only for violation of the rules 
of the board of education, or for incompeteney, unpro- 
fessional or immoral conduct.’ This, it was contended, 
not only gave a teacher once elected for no specified 
period a life tenure subject only to dismissal for one of 
the causes mentioned, but gave a teacher elected for a 
definite term the same rights. True, in what is known 
as the Kennedy case where the election of the teacher 
was for no stated, definite time, the court decided that 
the election of a teacher for uo specified period of time, 
was, under the above statute, an election for life, subject 
to dismissal for any of the causes stated. But in this 
case application was made for a writ of mandate to com- 
pel the above-named board to approve and allow a de- 
mand for the sum of $700, and to compel the board to 
draw a warrant for the payment of said claim, where the 
claimant had been employed or elected as a teacher for a 
certain definite time, and that period had expired prior 
to the time for which she claimed salary. Under its 
general powers, the court said that the board of educa- 
tion was authorized to enter into contracts with teachers, 
and fix their compensation and term of employment. If 
the board should employ a teacher for one year, it would 
be absurd to say that it could not dispense with the ser- 
vices of such teacher at the end of the year. 

In the present case, whatever doubt might surround 
other elements of the transaction between these parties, 
the time for which the teacher’s services were secured 
was fixed and definite. The board so understood it, for 
its record £0 discloses the fact. She taught under that 
authorization of the board. She entered the schoolroom, 
performed her duties, and drew her salary under that 
resolution, for there was no other. And, even conceding 
that she labored under a resolution, not knowing some of 
its terms, and honestly supposing she held a life position, 
her mistake in this regard could avail her nothing in the 
present proceeding. While the statute, as before con- 
strued, gives the teacher a life tenure when elected with- 
out specifying the term of service, there is no reason why 
a board of education has not the power to elect a teacher 
for a month or for a year. Conceding.an election to pre- 
suppose an office, and that a teacher’s position after an 
election is an office, the statute does not fix the term of 
such office; and while there might possibly be valid ob- 
jections to fixing the tenure for a long period of time, 
there would seem to be no want of power in the board 
to fix the term for'a period of time of as short duration 
as it might see fit. 

Again, the court said that it could see no necessity of 
indulging in fine distinctions between the hiring of a 
teacher by special contract and the election of a teacher 
under this provision of the code. There appears to be 
no reason in saying that, if a board of education desires 
to secure the services of a teacher for a month or a year, 
such teacher must be hired by a special contract, and can- 
not be elected, for, if elected, a life tenure is created, 
even against the intentions and wishes of all parties con- 
cerned. Yet the law was not enacted with such ends in 
view. If it be conceded to be true, that the board had 
no power to elect for a year, then her cause still remained 
without merit, for the action of the board in electing her 
was void, and no election whatever was had. 

Liability of North Dakota School Township for 
Debts.—A school township organized under chapter 44, 
of the North Dakota Laws of 1883, becomes, immedi- 
diately upon such organization, liable for debts of a dis- 
trict. the schoolhouse and furniture of which become the 
property of the school township, says the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota in the case of Coler v. Dwight School 
Tp. (55 N. W. Rep. 587). And this liability is complete, 
and does not depend upon the settlement of equities be- 
tween several districts included in the new school town: 
ship, under sections 136-138, chapter 44, laws 1883. 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 


For a hundred years the United States has been the 
foremost exponent of the Federal principle. Here it 
was first put to a practical successfal test, and it has had 
here its highest development. Students who have been 
willing to recognize that there is a continuity in history, 
that the United States Constitution is only a further de- 
velopment of the principles of Magna Charta, have not 
felt it necessary to claim that our government is the per- 
fect government, which, we cannot doubt, it is to be the 
part of the English to work out. It has been the ex- 
pectation, however, that here this ideal was to be reached, 
by the slow processes of evolution and experience. In 
this country it has not been easy, perhaps not possible, 
for us to see that there was any other locality where the 
Federal principle could be put in practice, unhampered 
by conditions and traditions. 

Americans find it very hard to comprehend that Aus- 
tralia is something besides the land of the kangaroo, 
boomerang, and Botany Bay. Like Virginia, Australia 
was first settled by English criminals. The discovery of 
gold, closely following the discovery in California, gave 
it a population of 250.000, a fivefold increase. The 
necessity of feeding,—and to some extent of clothing,— 
the colonists, soon disclosed the fact that the country is 
admirably suited for farm and stock raising. To these 
natural advantages is added the all-important fact that 
their development has been almost entirely in English 
hands. It is this which gives to Australian politics its 
great significance, and leads the student to watch events 
in this most western land with the deepest interest. 

The present government of Australia was organized 
in the early fifties, when the gold rush was at its height. 
The colonies have “responsible” government. The 
crown possesses a veto on legislation, but, save in ap- 
pointment, has no direct control over any public officer. 
Each colony has its two houses, the lower one in most 
colonies eleeted by universal manhood suffrage, although 
property holders, have a vote in each district where they 
have an estate of a certain value. The upper house is 
in some colonies, as New South Wales, composed of 
members appointec. by the crown for life, and in others 
elected by holders of property of a certain value, as in 
Victoria, where the electors must have a freehold worth 
$50 annually, or a leasehold of $250 annual value. The 
government of each colony is entirely distinct from that 
of the others. 

The Australian leaders realize clearly that the best 
development of their land can only come by uniting the 
interests of the whole continent, preserving local control 
of local affairs, doing away with local jealousies and in- 
tercolonial bickerings, and organizing some central di- 
recting authority which shall control matters which affect 
all the colonies. The British Parliament in 1886 per- 
mitted the organization of a Federal Council, which had 
merely deliberative powers, without any authority to 
legislate. The organization of the Federal Council was 
merely a step towards federation, and in 1890 a federal 
conference was held at Melbourne, which was followed in 
1891 by a National Australasian Convention held at 
Sydney. The convention drew up a Constitution to be 
submitted for acceptance by the various colonies. This 
Constitution is now being discussed by the Australian 
people and their representatives. 

The delegates to the convention comprised the leaders 
of Australian politics, representing intentionally every 
shade of public opinion, They were the men who had 
directed public affairs for years, men whose home was 
Australia, who knew its possibilities, and were bound to 
make the future of their country their own best work, 
the highest product of English experience in and genius 
for self-government. Everything favored them in their 
deliberations. The population of the country is homo- 
geneous. Politically all are ‘ progressioniste,” although 
the inevitable split between conservatism and radicalism 
appeared almost as soon as the convention met. The 
dream of those who wished in their ideal to do away with 
party government was not realized. They were under 
no necessity of hastening either the formation of the 
scheme of government or its adoption. Indeed, the in- 
herent British dislike of innovations seems to be the 
great stumbling block in the way of the adoption of the 
Constitution. But it is at least sure of carefal, searching 


discussion, and its adoption need not come till the ma- 
jority are thoroughly convinced that everything is the 
best that can be had. When the final draft copied the 
Constitution of the United States in most of its details, 
it was because every variation from this, especially as 
practiced in Germany, Switzerland, and Canada, had 
been presented in its fullest force, and had been found 
less satisfactory. 

As present, the Constitution provides for a federa- 
tion of the most advanced modern type, with its double 
count of the people—first as population and second as 
states. The greatest difference from the United States 
Constitution is that instead of a President there is a 
Governor-General, nominated by the Crown of Great 
Britain. This provision, almost inevitable under the im- 
perial conditions, amply protects “the laws of the realm” 
and makes the chief executive a social rather than an ad- 
ministrative power. Before condemning it, Americans 
must recollect that the power which prevented compro- 
mise on silver repeal, and which enabled Jefferson to buy 
Louisiana, was also exercised by Andrew Jackson. The 
ministry are appointed by the governor-general, and to 
an outsider this must seem the weak point in this scheme. 
The danger of appointment by an official unacquainted 
with local affairs is lessened by the fact that the ministry, 
after the English model, have seats in the Parliament, 
thus allowing for a responsible or party ministry, or for 
a coalition one, as may be desired. The Senate, which is 
elected by the Parliaments of the several states, has equal 
powers in all except money bills, with the lower house. 
If it objects to any measure, it is to send down a message 
suggesting the alterations it desires, the Assembly being 
free to adopt these suggestions, to reject them, or to 
accept them with modifications. “ It is scarcely a logical 
plan, but rather it is one of those charmingly illogical 
schemes which Englishmen take to kindly, and which it 
gives them a pleasure to work, as demonstrativg their 
saving common sense and their inherent sagacity.” The 
powers of the federal government are much like those 
assigned in our constitution, except that marriage and 
divorce is given to the central government. 

In the convention it appeared as if all trouble between 
the free trade and protection parties had been avoided, 
by the provisions for free trade between the colonies and 
the control of the customs revenues being vested in the 
Federal government. As nearly all the provinces meet 
their expenses from the customs, and as the heavier ex- 
penditures were all intended to be left with the provinces, 
it became necessary to devise the seheme by which the 
surplus revenue received by the central government—the 
“commonwealth ”—is to be divided among the states in 
proportion to their contributions. 

The other chief stumbling block in the way of adoption 
of the Constitution in the heavy debts of several of the 
colonies—46,000,000 for New South Wales, and 41,000,- 
000 for Victoria. These debts have been contracted chiefly 
on account of railway and other similar public works, 
which are controlled by, and which it is proposed to leave 
with, the states. The telegraph service is recognized as 
a branch of the postal, and is given to the general gov- 
ernment. 

There are meny reasons for thinking that it may 
easily be many years before some crisis forces the 
Australian states to unite, but when they do, the rest 
of the world will be justified in expecting the continental 
commonwealth to furnish the model for all future essays 
in Constitutional Federal Government. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Spain’s educational budget last year was $5,500,000. 

New York City schools cost $4,000,000 last year,—ite drink bill 
was $60,000,000. 

The vote of the school children of Wisconsin for a state tree, re- 
sulted in the choice of the maple. 

The Uviversity of Michigan bas 500 women students, two Japan- 
ese girls being among the number. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard are to be congratulated upon securing 
for their New York Agency, Mr. William M. Baker of Grammar 
School, No. 19, a man of affairs, of wide acquaintance and agency 
skill, who will hereafter devote himeelf exclusively to the interests 
of their enterprising house. 

Profeasor Williams of Johns Hopkina University says that the 
practice of hazing at colleges is an ancient one, He eame across 
an old rule at Heildelberg University, where he studied, printed in 


1430, forbidding the practice by the older students of shaving the 
heads of the new students and filling their ears with wax. 


The Vermont Marble Company gave the teachers of the state an 
outing in connection with the State Association at Rutland, in the 
form of a free excursion to their marble quarries at Proctor, on 
Saturday lest. A geologist accompanied them, as well asa quarry- 
ing expert. It is the largest white marble quarry in the world, and 
one from which many things can be learned of value educationally. 


The results of six months’ observations of Mars have led an as- 
tronomer at the Lick Observatory to the conclusion—contrary to 
the generally-received views—that the dark portions of the disk 
represent land and the light portions water. This is supported by 
observations of San Francisco Bay from Mount Hamilton, in which 
the bay appears brighter than the neighboring valley and moun- 
tains at the eame distance. On this hypothesis the ‘‘ canals ”’ 
would correspond to ridges of mountains almost wholly immersed 
in water, while their doubling may represent parallel ridges of 
which our own earth furnishes examples. 

W. D. Howells promises to prepare at once a series of recollec- 
tions of American authors which will be a history of American 
Literature for fifty years, the classic years of our literature. Mr. 
Howells was twenty-four years old when he wrote his firat book of 
any note,—A Life of Lincoln, the anti-election life of Lincoln, 
which paid so well, that he felt that he could take the time to go 
to New England and look upon the historic and literary scenes. 
He received unusual attention from the great poets. Lowell gave 
a dinner in bis honor, and gave him letters of introduction to 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Holmes. He was so far rec- 
ognized by Mr. Lincoln as to be given a government appointment 
at Venice, where he remained four years. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


SAD, BUT TRUE. 


Baby’s dimpled toes are creeping 
Softly, slowly into sight ; 

On the world around them dawning, 
Rosy as the morning light, 


On the floor they gleam and twinkle, 
As he rons with laugh and shout ; 

And father reaches for his pocket— 
Baby’s shoes are all worn out! 


EXPLAINED. 


An exchange gives the definition of the word ‘‘slugger’’ as “ the 
early bird.’’ It doubtless refers to the English sparrer. 


AT THE ALTAR. 


Impecunious Nob'eman (of wealthy bride): ‘‘ With this ring I 

thee wed, and with all thy wordly goods I me endow.”’ 
QUEER, 

May—Carpets are curious things, mamma, 

Mamma—Why so ? 

May—aAlthough they are bought by the yard, yet they’re worn 
out by the foot.— Exchange. 

DIFFICULTIES OF EDUCATION. 

Tommy (who has been studying with but poor succees)—Pop, my 
teacher says historv repeats itself; does it ? 

Tommy's Pop—Yes, my boy, sometimes. 

Tommy—Well, I wish mine would repeat iteelf, ‘cause I can’t.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


— Puck, 


THIS AND THAT. 


Easter is unueually early next year—March 25. 

One thousand persons possess one half the wealth of England. 

Verdi, the veteran composer, recently passed his eightieth birth- 
dsy. He lives in absolute seclusion in his beautifal villa. 

Mr. E. F. Benson, the author of Dodo, the novel which is the 
latest London success, is the son of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Among the Shelley papers just added to the Bodleian Library is 
the copy of Sophocles that was taken from the poet’s hand after he 
was drowned. 

The sole survivor of General Frémont’s famous exploring bat- 
talion is Gen. W. F. Swasey, who was a boy clerk at Sutter’s Fort 
in 1845, and was the youngest officer on General F:émont’s staff. 

M. Alphonse Daudet places Defoe at the head of all the standard 
Englich writers of fiction, pronouncing him England's national 
author. ‘ Even Shakespeare,”’ he says, ‘‘ does not give so perfect 
an idea of the English character as Defoe.’’ 

The only living descendants or relatives of Stephen Girard are 
three old ladies now residing in France and in destitute circam- 
stances. One of them, a niece of Girard, has lately applied through 
the French consul at Philadelphia to the board of city traste for a 
small pension. 

A grand Columbian memorial is being modeled by Mrs. Caroline 
Shacks Brooke, the centennial ‘‘ butter-woman,’’ who is a sculptor 
of some celebrity, The entire design will include figures of Colum- 
bus, ‘‘ Uncle Sam,’ Qacen Isabella, Amerigo Vespucci, Mrs. 
Potter, and the Fair directors. This may be reproduced in marble 
and set up on the site of the Arkansas building in Jackson Park. 

Mr. W. D. Howells makes his winter house at the Dalhansie, on 
West 59th Street, New York, facing Central Park. He spent his 
summer about equally between Lake Sunapee, N. H., Magnolia, 
Mass., and Chicago. Of the World’s Fair he says: ‘‘ I never saw 
anything like it, and I never expect to see anything like it again, 
It is indescribably beantifnl,’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae, ~~ we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


WORLD'S FAIRS, 


How many World’s Fairs have been held,—date and places of 
holding them ? M. 

The first World’s Fair was held in London, England, in 1851. 
It was projected in 1849. Sir Joseph Paxton designed the building 
for it. It was constructed almost entirely of glass and iron and 
was very appropriately termed the ‘‘ Crystal Palace.’ It was 1,851 
feet long, to correspond with the year, aud 450 feet wide. It cost 
$965,000. It was opened May 11,1851. The total admissions were 
6,039,135, and total receipts, $1,780,000. Surplus over all expendi- 
tures about $750,000. There were 13,937 exhibits, of whom 499 were 
from the United States. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert tock a 
warm personal interest inthe Fair. The wonderfal diamond known 
as the Kohi-nor was here for the first time shown to the public. 

The second attempt was in Dublin, Ireland, in 1853, The 
attendance was 1,150,000, but the income fell short of paying the 
expenses, The third was an individual affair in New York, which 
was opened in Joly, 1858. It was a financial failure. The ex- 
penses were $646,000 and the receipts only $340,000. The fourth 
was in Paris, France, in 1855. It was open two hundred days, and 
the number of admissions was 5,162,330. The cost, including 
buildings, was about $5,000,000, and the total receipts were only 
$644,000. ‘The fifth was in London, England, in 1862. The total 
area of the buildings was about twenty-four acres, one half of which 
was reserved by England for its own exhibitors. The civil war in 
the United States prevented its. making much of an exhibit. The 
total cost of buildings was about $1,605,000, and the receipts $1,- 
298,150. It was open one hundred and twenty-one days, and the 
number of admissions 6,250,000. The largest number admitted in 
one day, 67,891. 

The sixth World’s Fair was held in Paria in 1867. The main 
buildings were located in the Champs de Mars. The largest bnild- 
ing was 1,550 feet long and 1,250 feet wide. All the buildings 
covered 35 scresa. The balance of the Champs de Mars, covering 
about 70 acres, was laid out in gardens and fountains, and occupied 
by separate buildings of individual nations. The exhibition was 
open 216 days; number of admissions, 10,200,000; total receipts, 
$2,103,675. The United States had 536 exhibitors, and secured 
the largest percentage of awards of any nation, excepting France, 

The seventh World’s Fair was held in Vienna, Austria, in 1873. 
The exhibit was held in the ‘‘ Prater,’’ one of the most popular 
parks of the city, having a total are of 290 acres. The main build- 
ing was 2,953 feet long and 83 feet wide, with 16 intercepting 
transepts, each 537 feet long and 57 feet wide. The cost of bnild- 
ings was $7,850,000, and the receipts about one third of that sum. 
The number of admissions was 7 254,587; number of exhibits, 70,- 
000, of which the United States had 654 and took 442 of the awards. 

The eighth World’s Fair was held in Fairmont Park, Philadelphia, 
in 1876, to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of our inde- 
pendence, The government of the United States loaned $1,500,- 
000, which was repaid out of receipts. Philadelphia gave $1,000,- 
000, and the state of Pennsylvania $1,500,000; and other states 
subscribed liberally to the stock of the exposition. The number of 
exbibitors was 30,864, of which the United States made 8,175. 
The number of awards was 13,104, of which 5,364 were made to 
American exhibitors and 7,740 to foreign exbibitors. It was open 
159 days, having been closed on Sundays—from May 10, 1876, to 
Nov. 10, 1876. The number of admissions was 9,910,966 The 
largest number admitted on one day was 274.919. 

The ninth Fair was held in Paris in 1878. One hundred acres 
were devoted to it inthe Champ de Mars. ‘The main building eov- 
ered 54 acres. The Fair was open from May 1, 1878, to Oct. 10 of 
the same year. The total admission was 16,032,725. The largest 
number ona single day was 200,613, and a daily average of 82.- 
650, The total receipts were $2.531,660 It brought to Paris 308,- 
000 more persons than went to Paris in 1877, and the estimated 
gain to the city was $15 000,000. The main building was the 
Palace of the Trocadero, with towers 250 feet high. 

The tenth Fair was held at Sydney, Australia, in 1879. The 
cost was about $1,500,000, and receipts $202,180. The United 
States had 310 exhibits and took 292 awards—only 18 failing to get 
recognition in this way. 

The eleventh Fair, an international one, was held in Melbenrne 
in Victoria, Australia in 1880. The cost of buildings was $1,201,- 
026, and the number of admissions 1,330,279. The number of 
awards made was 9,671, of which the United States got 773. The 
number of admissions exceeded the total population of the colony. 

There was a ‘‘ Cotton Exposition,’’ held in New Orleans, La., in 
1885, which partook of the general character of a World’s Fair, but 
no authentic figures of the expenses and receipts are to be obtained, 

The twelfih Fair was held in Paris, France, in 1889, in honor of 
the centenary of the French Revolution. The total receipts were 
48.500 000 francs, and expenses 41,500,000 francs—a net prefit of 
8,000 000 francs, or $1,400,000. The greatest attraction was the 
E ffel Tower, 984 feet high, constructed of iron, and cost $1,000, - 
000. It atill remains as one of the great sights of Paris. The total 
number of admissions was 28,140,353 —a daily average of 137,289. 
It is claimed that over 400,000 persons were present during the last 


The thirteenth, and grandest of the World’s Fairs, was held in 
Chicago in 1893, from May 1 to Oct. 30. It wasin all respects the 
most complete and euccessfal Fair ever held. Over 700,000 per- 
sons were present on ‘‘ Chicago Day,’’ Oct. 11, 1893. Fall details 
of expenses and awards will soon be published. W. E.S. 


PET AVERSIONS OF WOMEN. 


An English magazine the other day asked women to tell what 
they considered their pet aversions. Here are some of the answers 
received: “‘ The endless discussion of the Irish question.” “A 
formal lunch party.”’ ‘* My pet aversion has no name or being, yet I 
see her plainly with my spirit’seye. Thereshe sits, always neatand 
uort ffled, ever wearing the serene emile which makes me long to 
shake her, if only to see how she would look then. Always con- 
scientious, always kind, her worse fault is that she has no fault.’’ 
** My pet aversion is the fidgety, tidy woman.’’ ‘‘ Cows, of course! 
If I only knew what that long and steady stare means! Bat I 
don’t, and mystery commands awe,”’ 

What is yours ? 


WHAT A GOOD INSTITUTE DOES. 


It may be that three fourths of the teachers in the country are 
working faithfully for the most part, but with little or no adequate 
idea of the results which should be obtained, or the correct way to 
reach them. These teachers, millions of children, and the people 
of this country, still need a Horace Mann to tramp up and down 
the lacd, warning, entreating, expostulating, beseeching, arousing, 
inspiring, demanding that the children be properly educated. This 
end must be reached. The destiny of this nation hangs upon the 
issue of universal education. The attainment of this reeult depends 
wholly upon the high aime, right methods, trae principles, and real 
power of educated, trained teachers. The institute is one of the 
agencies through which these results are to be reached.—Supt. A. 


G. Lane. 


YOUR “MUST.” 


This bit of rough, common senee is from a story in St. Nicholas, 
and it may come at the right moment for some tired reader : 


There are a good many things that don’t seem right in this 
world, bat I don’t know who’s to mend ’em. I can't! The only 
way is to dig along hard, and do what's to be done as well as you 
can, whatever it is, and make the best of your ‘* muste.”’” There's 
always a ‘‘must.’’ I suppose rich people have them as well as 
poor ones, 


IN BOHEMIA. 


Please print, or tell me where I can find John Boyle O'Reilly’s 
poem In Bohemia.”’ M. 
IN BOHEMIA, 


I’d rather live in Bohemia than in any other land, 
For only there are the values true, 

And the laurels gathered in all men’s view. 

The prizes of traffic and state are won 

By shrewdness or force or by deeds undone ; 

But fame is sweeter without the fend, 

And the wise of Bohemia are never shrewd. 
Here pilgrims stream with a faith sublime 

From every class and clime and time, 

Aspiring only to be enrolled 

With the names that are writ in the book of gold; 


And each one bearsin mind or hand 

A palm of the dear Bohemian land. 

The echolar first with his book, a youth 

A flame with the glory of harvested fruit ; 

A girl with a picture, a man with a play, 

A boy with a wolf he has modeled in clay; 

A smith with a marvelous hilt and sword, 

A player, a king, a plowman, a lord, 

And the player is king when the door is past, 
The plowman ie crowned, and the Jord is last! 


I'd rather fall in Bohemia than win in another land ; 
There are no titles inherited there, 

No hoard or hope for the brainless heir ; 

No gilded dullard native born 

To stare at his fellow with leaden scorn ; 

Bohemia has none but adopted sons; 

Its limits, where Fancy’s bright stream runs; 

Its honors, not garnered for thrift or trade, 

Bat for beauty and trath men’s souls have made. 


To the empty heart in a jeweled breast 

There is value, may bs, in a purchased crest ; 

Bat the thirsty of soul soon learn to know 

Tho moisterless froth of the social show ; 

The vulgar sham of the pompous feast 

Where the heaviest purse is the highest priest ; 

The organized charity, scrimped and iced, 

ln the name of a cautious, atatistical Christ ; 

The smile restrained, the respectable cant, 

When a friend in need is a friend in want; 

Where the only aim is to keep afloat, 

And a brother may drown with a cry in his throat. 

Oh, I long for the glow of a kindly heart and the grasp of 
a friendly hand. 

And I'd rather live in Bohemia than in any other land. 

— John Boyle O' Reilly. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— *To L.S. @’’: The passage you mention, — 


“ He signatureth the hand of every man, 
That all men He hath made may know the man,”’ 


I have recently seen. credited to the book of Job. be 
— What is the date of Lucy Larcom’s death ? C. 
April 17, 1893. 

— Who is the United States Minister to Hawaii ? L. 
Hon. James H. Blount of Georgia. 
— From what is the couplet,— 
‘* What the teacher leaves undone 
May, perchance, be done the best.’’ 
Cc. O. 


From a poem entitled ‘‘ Wherefore Fret,”’ by W. H. Venable, 
Cincinnati, O. 


— Please define the term “‘ the high seas.’’ M. G. 8S, 


The waters outside of civil jurisdiction of any country, which, 
according to the laws of nations, is limited to three miles from 
shore. 


— Please translate the following : 


Venient annis excula seris 
Quibus Oceanus Vincula rerum 
Laxet et ingens pateat tellus 
Tethisque novos delegat orbes 
Nee sit terris ultima Thule. 


Where oan it be found ? 


NAvGatuckK, Conn, 


NOTES ON COLONEL PARKER’S 
LECTURES.—( VIL.) 


BY HARBIET A. MARSH, DETROIT. 


THE SECOND MODE OF ATTENTION—HEARING. 


There are two kinds of teachers. Oneeaye, ‘‘ Give me a device”’ 
he is an artisan; the other says, ‘‘ Lead me to see a principle, a 
law, and I will apply it,’’—he is an artist, 

There are three modes of educative attention ; the first of theee 
—observation—has been considered. We now take up the second 
mode—hearing. 

It has been shown that every act of attention brings the whole 
physical being into action; it is, in fact, a mode of creating the 
body, which thus becomes a record of the scul’s history through 
countless ancestry. The soul develops the body. This thought 
leads directly to the question so fraught with interest, ‘‘ What have 
I done, what am I doing with my immortal nature ?”’ 

The history of language is a history of soul. Every word began 
at the ground; it grew out of the need of expression of spirit to 
spirit. Each word and idiom bas its history, which is entwined in 
the life of its people. Thus it is that the study of language has 
done more for ethnology than any other study. Language gives 
the history of national life. It is the mirror of a people’s soul. 
The student who has the best knowledge of his native tongue is he 
who studies other languages and comparee them with his own. 
Language is a stady of soul, and in this fact is found another exem- 
plification of the grand unification of all study, for man seeks ever 
the manifestation of spirit or life. The mode of search may differ, 
but the object sought is always the same. 

Oral Language.—Hearing is the second method of attention. 
Attention is the action of external objects upon consciousness. 
Hearing language is thinking with the action of oral words; read- 
ing is thinking with use of written word or idiom. The action in 
both is the same. 

Voice is vocalized breath; enunciation is vocalization of ntter- 
ance of sound. One sound is uttered at a time, eo the ear receives 
only one at a time. ‘These, with articulation and accent, give the 
construction of the oral word, and we call all pronunciation. This 
utterance is not purely or entirely mechanical ; emphasis lies back 
of it. We have aleo melody, or rythmic action of voice in articula- 
tien, and, last of all, harmony. All these assist in hearing. Thus 
it follows that the difficulties in hearing are found in those gener- 
ally considered under voice. Proper attention to emphasis, melody, 
and harmony will therefore be found very helpfal. 

Hearing language begins with the little child as soon as there is 
anything to hear—long before he speaks. His motive in trying to 
talk is inherent; it is the atrong, persistent effort of the human 
being to exprees his soul. He makes his own gesture language for 
himeelf, and sometimes his articulated Janguage also. Remember 
that the oral word is a pure symbol, and its real value lies in the 
correspondence it creates. There is one law only by which the 
word, oral or written, can be learned, and the teacher's duty is to 
find and apply the principle, which is this: When two activities 
follow each other in consciousness, the presence hereafter in con- 
sciousness of one of these activities is apt to bring the other. 

The correspondent to an oral or written word is found in con- 
sciousness, with its uppropriate activities. In other words, the 
child learns to hear—but what makes the connecting link? Inter- 
est. Never forget that he rarely learns a word or an idiom unlers 
he wishes to express something. Ignorance on this point causes the 
failures that occur in the attempted teaching of words. We en- 
deavor to make synthesis, to put together, or to do for nature that 
which is done by itself, instantaneously. We will not, or cannot, 
comprehend the immediate action of the object upon consciousness, 
but persist in the effort to understand and piece together the differ- 
ent parts of a mental operation which, under the influence of inter- 
est, performs itself with the rapidity of a flash of lightning. Show 
the child a fern leaf; let it absorb his attention ; then tell him the 
name. Hereafter the presence of the leaf will recall the name, and 
the name will also recall the appearance of the leaf. 

When the child learns to talk he is inflaenced entirely by the 
form of the language he hears. This comes to him in the first 
eighteen month of life; in the second eighteen months he gets the 
structure of language, and it can never be changed. He Jearns 
more of language during the first three yeara than ever after. 

A great deal is said about natural law,—can any law be unnat- 
ural? Yes, human law. Use natural law in reading. Oral lan- 
guage in structure is much more difficult than written, and the ra’e 
for teaching the oral word applies «qualiy to those written or 
printed, The teacher tries to do for the pupil what he does uncon- 
sciously for himself Synthesis is made conscious. The word acts 
upon the mind as a whole, exactly as any other object, and, like all 
other objects, it acta instantaneously. When looking at a man, do 
we see first the feet, then the body, then the head? No, we are 
conscious only of the instantaneous representation of the entire man. 
It isexactly so with the written word. Why, then, should it be 
pulled to pieces and taught letter by letter? The word's only use 
is to rouse appropriate activity, or a correspondent in consciousness’ 
but it cannot possibly do this, except in ite entirety, and the teach- 
er’s infidelity is shown in his disbelief in the instantaneous action 
of the object as here given, and also in hia belief that a fixed 
human method is needed to help nature at this or any other impor- 
tant jancture. It is a bad thing for the pedagogue to feel that any 
method is incarnated in him; the attitude of the true teacher is ex- 
pressed in the words: ‘‘ Give me the best.’’ ‘ Let me steal from 
the whole world, so that I may get the best.’? Seek the trath for 
the truth’s sake; this is the law. No human being can grow in 
any other way, and there is no place to stay. The moment the 
teacher finds something he believes true and rest« satisfied with the 
discovery, he is lost, as utterly as the unfortunate, misgaided ped: 
agogue who thinks he has the best, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Boy TRAvettrRs Sournern Evrorr. By 
Thomas Knox. New York: Harper & Bros. [ilustrated and 
map. 544 pp. Cloth. Price, $3 
Kaox’s books are known as storehouses of information, and 

authentic guide books with which one may travel in most enter- 

taining companionship, learning facts and legends important to 
wide cultare. The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe see and hear 
and graphically relate the wonders of art and architecture, the 
pictarerqae scenery, the odd people and customs, in which this 
country is 80 rich, A double page map accompanies the book, that 
the reader may intelligently follow the route of these trav-lers, 
and frequent illustrations fill out the mind’s pictare of the places 
and thivgs described. If you contemplate a vacation abroad in 
these historic lands, this book will prepare you for ready apprecia- 
tion of your travels; if you have planned a visit to these places 
from your study table, this supplies your guide book and pleasant 
fellow travelers in these wide awake and well informed young 


people. 


Taste Book Test Prosiems IN MATHEMATICS, 
By J. K. Ellwood of Pittsburg. New York: American Book 
Company. Price, $1 
The JOURNAL has more than once called attention to the ex- 

treme tendencies of the hour in text-book making. The brief 

courses eliminate everything possible, being made exclusively for 
those who can do little and must be encouraged by the possibility 
of completing the course without strain. Fortuvately classes are 
not composed wholly of slow children, and there are many who 
covet hard work and a deal of it and for these publishers are now 
producing books which extend the work so as to meet the highest 
aspiration of the most plucky pupils. This argues well for the 
schools. The book of Test Problems ia the most comprehensive 
that bas yet appeared, and meets the wants of the most wide 
awake teacher of arithmetic. There are 399 problems, each of 
which has its eolation for the teacher's use. There are 110 pages 
devoted to logarithmic tables, which should be in the hands of 
every teacher in these days. . 


Livy Booxs XXI. anp XXII. By J. B. Greenough, 
and Tracy Peck. Boston: Ginn & Co. 232 pp. 5x7. 
Price, $1 35. 

The addition to the Students’ Series of Latin Authors of Livy 
Books XXI. and X XII. ia quite in sympathy with the present 
literary trend influencing the study of ancient classice. The re- 
ception accorded Books IL. and II. of Livy will recommend farther 
perusal of that brilliant historian, the more since the narration is so 
edited as to present a literary transcript of the author’s own person- 
ality and intellectnal conviction in relation to the events described. 
Books XXI. and XXII. treat of Hannibal’s memorable invasion 
of Italy by way ot the Alps,—B. C. 219, 216. The choice of 
theme is most effectual in awakening the interest of the student, 
especially when the textual interpretation is so facilitated by sub- 
tended notes. The authority of the editors, Professor J. B. 
Greenough of Harvard, and Professor Tracy Peck of Yale, is too 
well known to be commented upon. 

Loneman’s GERMAN GRAMMAR. By J. Ulrich Ransom. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 252 pp., 5x74. Cloth. 
Price, 90 ets. 

The new German grammar compiled by Professor Ransom and 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., illustrates two notable fea- 
tures of the present educational reform applied to the study of 
modern languages; viz., the reduction of grammatical syntax to 
the smallest possible compass; and the introduction to connected 
prose reading at the earliest opportunity. Thegrammar is divided 
into two parts; the first contains the simpler grammatical princi- 
ples and their application ; the second, the more complex inflections, 
and extended modifications. The insertion of a vocabulary in the 
center of the book, at the end of part first, is an approved feature, 
The appendix at the end of each portion is valuable. The gram- 
mar wiil be found an assistance to beginners and to more advanced 
students of the German language. 

The firm of Longmans, Green & Co. is well known through its 
publication of advanced text-booke. 

GLIMPSES THROUGH Winpows. Selections from 
the Writings of Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. Arranged by Evalina 

Frver. Boston and New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

211 pp., 18mo. Price, 75 cts. 

In these days of skepticism and doubt, a volume of such genuine 
Christian belief and teaching cannot fail to exert a beneficial infla- 
ence on those who are teachab!e. Even the unbelieving must admire 
the high ideal of life which Dr. Miller so covstantly holds before 
his readers. The use of illustration to make the truth plain is the 
characteristic style throughout, and every paragraph urges toa 
truer, nobler, holier life in emphatic but gentle words. Christian 
Endeavorers will fiod much food for thought and action, and, 
indeed, much that will be of use in their meetings. The compiler 
is to be congratulated on her wise selections and their arrangement. 
A portrait of Dr. Miller accompanies the volume. . 


Ore Deposits or THE Unirep States. By James F. 
Kemp of Columbia College. New York: The Scientific Pub- 
lishing Co. 

No teacher of geology or mineralogy can sfford to be without 
this invalaable work of Professor Kemp. Circumstances have con- 
spired to place great emphasis upun economic mineralogy, but the 
schools have been powerless to meet the demand for such emphasis 
from lack of any adequate information or of any class-book or 
manual that was sufficiently recent in ita data, comprehensive in its 
facta, or reliable in ita statements. This book meets all the require- 
ments of the sciences of the day, is exhaustive, accurate, up to the 
times, analytical, descriptive, ecientific, and withal fully and help- 
fully illustrated. 


Tue Waite IstanpEer. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
New York: The Century Co. 164pp. Cloth. Price, $1,50. 
The Chippowa’s massacre at Mackinac is the foundation of this 

thrilling romance. True historic accuracy is stamped upon it; 

while the peculiar magnetism of the Indian for the white man, and 

his undying vengeance when love is turned to hate, are strongly dis- 

played. The beautifal White Islander figures as the beloved first of 

the Indian and then of the white man, and finally appears in the 

closing scene in one of the most intensely brilliant situations of 
tion. 

The story is admirably told, and maintains the previous high 
standard of the author. It is illustrated by Francis Day and Henry 
Sandham. 

AmericAN Menta Anitametic. By M. A. Bailey of 
the Normal School, Emporia, Kans. New York: American 
Book Company. Price, 35 cts. 

This book is more comprehensive than most modern mental arith- 
metios, taking systematically with simple numbers all phases of 


number work treated in written arithmetic, euch as factoring, 
fractions, denominate numbers, metric system, percentage, interest, 
mensuration, proportion, etc. The examples are admirable. They 
are not puzzles, but are for practice, for the best of practice, and 
will inevitably make good thinkers, accurate in the processes. 


Dot Lone Hanpiep Dipper. By Chas. Follen Adams 
(‘‘ Yawoob Strauss’), Boston: L. Prang & Co, Illoatrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 

In this attractive poem ‘‘ Yawoob Strauss”’ cleverly travesties the 
**Old Oaken Backet,’’ with that genial hamor which has given 
this author eo sure a place in popular favor, and which will be wel- 
comed more warmly than ever jor the witty dialect that declares 


‘** Dhere vas more sadisfaction in my way off dinking, 
Mit dot longhandled dipper dot hangs by der sink.” 


The form of publication is original and unique in the shape cf a 
long-handled dipper, the bow! forming a booklet containing a 
half-tone portrait of Mr. Adams, and several illastrations in color 
by “‘ Boz.’”’ Conveniently boxed, it is a tasteful gift-book for the 
holiday season. 


Primary Book. In the Pupils’ Series of Arithmeticr. 
By W.S. Sutton of Houston, Texas, and W. H. Kimbrough of 
Dallas. Boston:,D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 25 cts. 

This is an 80-page book of examples for practice in securing 
accurate and rapid oral and written work with numbers in the first 
school years. The authors have good ideas regarding what is and 
of what is not desirable in school number practice. 


A First anp Seconp Latin Book AND PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR. By Thomas Kerchever Arnold. Revised and cor- 
recteu with additions. New York: American Book Co. $1.00, 
It ia now forty-eeven years since the first American edition of this 

classic text-book for the classics appeared from the press of D, 
Appleton & Co. This sixth edition, while retaining all the features 
that have made the time honored Arncld’s Latin books so popular 
has been sufficiently modernized to remove all errors, to change all 
exceptional Latin expressions which are out of place in an elemen- 
tary work, to grade the work so that progress is as easy and nata- 
ral as in the latter books, to perfect the vocabulary. 


Worts Havina. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 250 pp 
43x74 Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Under the title Worth Having the publishers have gatherad to- 

ther a number of short, sweet tales selected from The Pansy. 

Each story illustrates some quality of character that is ‘‘ worth 

having ”; and every boy and girl who reads the book will feel him- 

self or herself encouraged to be true and noble or unselfish in hia 
every day life. 

THe Bow or Orance Ripson. By Amelia E. Barr. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, LIilustrated. 872 pp. Cloth. 
None of Mrs. Barr’s works have been more widely read and ad- 

mired than this charming romance of New York when the qaaint 
but sturdy old Datch families were its aristocracy, its men of affairs 
laying, by their stability cf character, the foundations for its great- 
ness in commerce and state. The present holiday dress of the book 
is in keeping with the stately old-fashioned tale; the illustrations, 
which are numerous, are artistic creations of the well-known illar- 
trator, Theodore Hamp. Four designs in color enrich the pages; 
the heavy cream paper, the soft tinting ia color or black and white, 
the tastefal binding of drab and gold make a rare and beautiful 
volume. 

Tae Tucker CaLenpAar. By Elizabeth S. Tucker. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 9x11. Lilustrated. Boxed. 
Price, $1.25. 

Sweet phases of child-life reproduced in fac-simile of water-color 
designs sppropriate to the months respectively, make one of the 
daintiest offerings euitable to the approaching holidays. The de- 
signs are by Elizabeth S. Tucker, and are illuminated upon water- 
color paper moat effectively. 


Tae Limrrep By Henry R. Sanford, Con- 
ductor of Institutes in New York State. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. Price, 35 cents. 

This speller furnishes the teacher with 5,000 words that every 
child should know how to pronounce. They are divided into 200 
lessons of twenty five words each. Every word is syllabicated and 
marked for pronunciation. The words are alphabetically grouped. 


Tae “Old South Leaflets” for the present year, the 


eleventh series, includes extracts from the translation of Cabeza de 
Vaca’s acocunt of his wonderful journey from Florida to Mexico 
overland, in 1528-36; Manasseh Catler’s description of Ohio, in 
1787; from Washington’s journal of his tour to the Ohio river, in 
1770; President Garfield’s address on ‘‘ The Northwest Territory 
and the Western Reserve’’; and the account of the ‘‘ Capture of 
Vincevnes,’’ in 1779, from the memoirs of General George Rogers 
Clark. Each extract is accompanied by historical and bibliograph - 
i eed Edwin D. Mead. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
cents each. 


No daintier calendar could grace my lady’s boudoir or 
the study table than The Directoire (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York City; price, 50 cts.) It is formed like a folding screen, the 
panels fancifully outlined with gilding, and each decorated by 
gracefal figures in exquisitely tinted dresses of “ ye olden time.’’ 
On the inner side of the ecreen, in artistic arrangement, is the cal- 
endar for 94. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 


In two new volumes—A Victorious Union (The Blue 
and the Gray Series) and American Boys Afloat (All Over the 
World Series) —Oliver Optic continues the travels and exploits of 
the young heroes whom he has already introduced to his boy friends 
and readers. Those who have followed the series thus far will re- 
joice in a continuation of the adventures, Published at Boston, by 
Lee & Shepherd. 


In the “Readings for Students Series” appears the 
double number, Joan of Arc and The English Mail Cooch, by 
Thomas de Quincey ; edited, with introduction and notes, by J. M. 
Hart. Students and teachers of English literature will welcome 
this new aid to research. Published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. Teachers’ price, 30 cts. 


THE avnual report of the surveying department of the 
city of Boston contains several admirable, usefal maps of the cily 
and its immediate suburbs, besides illustrations of the new publiv 
library, state house, etc., and the authoritative statement of what 
is proposed in the line of rapid transit, and artistic improvement 
of the city’s public grounds, 


Joun Witson & Son of Cambridge have published in 
ele gant form a monograph upon Mossachusetts as a Typical Amer- 
Commonwealth, by William Elliot Griffis, D.D., illustrating 
beantifolly with Plymouth Rock, the Old State Honse, Fanenil 
Hall, Old North Charch, Old South Church, Washington Elm, 
Banker Hill! Monument, etc. It is a brilliant piece of historical 
writing. 

Mr Frank Aporn of Cleveland has prepared a 
Teachers’ Manual of Elementary Drawing, in four parts, — Pictorial 
Object Drawing, Imaginative Drawing, ‘Three Dimension Drawing, 
Eye and Hand Training. The Cleveland Printing and Publishing 
Company i-eu> it. 


Ginn & Company have added to their attractive Mod- 
«rn Language Series Michelet’s La Prise de /a Bastille, with notes 
and comments by Prof, Jales Luquiens, now of Yale University, 
It forms au excellent edition of a splendid bit of historical prose. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Wedding Tangle; by Frances C. Sparhawk; price. 50 cents. Bos- 
tou: Arena Pub Co. 

Number Work ip Nature Study (Part I); by Wilbur 8. Jackman. 
Published by the Author.— Women Wage Earners; by Helen Camp- 
bell; price, $1.00; Such as Thy Are; by fhomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son end Mary Thacher Higginson: price, $1.00. Boston: Roberts ros, 

A Little Queen of.Hearts; by Ruth Ogden; price. $2.00 ——The Direc- 
torie Calendar; + William Ostrander; price, 50 cents. —Frankie 
Badfora’s Kear; by Joanua H. Mathers; price, $1.25. New York: 
F A. Stokes Co. 

The Handsoma Humes; by Wm Black; price, $1 50 —~— The Coast 
of Bohemia by W. D. Howells; price. $1 50 ——As We Go; by Charies 
Dudley Warver; price, $110 New York: Harper & Brothers. 

None Othe: Name; by Sarah J. Joues; price, $1.0u. — Light on a 
Dark Path; by Alida W. Graves; price, $1.10. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can 8.8 Union. 

The Ceutury World’s Fair; by Tudor Jenks; price, $1.50. New 
York: The Ceniury Co. 

Lite and Art of Edwin Booth; by William Winter, price, $2 25.—— 
The English Religious Drama; by Katharine Lee Bates; price, $1.50. 
—tThe Adelphoe of Terence; by Sydney G. Ashmore; price, $1 00. 
The English Citizen; by Charles Henory Wyatt; price 75 cents. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Popular Science ; edited and annotated by Jules Luquiens; price, 70 
cents—-The Psychic Factors of Civilization; by Lester #. Ward; price, 
$2.00. Bi ston: Ginn & Co. 

_fhe Book of the Fair (part 4); price. $1.00. Chicago: The Bancroft 
Company. 


Myths of Greece and Rome 


Narrated with Special Reference to Literature and 


Art. 


Cloth. 428 pages. Richly illustrated. . . . 


Seventy-one sumptuous 


By H. A. GUERBER, Lecturer on Mythology. 


$1.50 


full-page illustrations, repro- 


ducing ancient and modern ideals of mythological 


subjects. | Charming 


literary 


style, rivaling that of 


Hawthorne, and interesting alike to old and young. 


An excellent work for literature classes and a _ valu- 


able acquisition to any 


Sent prepaid on 


receipt of price. 


library. 


Special terms for introduction, 


Illustrated circular free on application. 


New York 
Cincinnat! 
Boston 


icago 


American Book Company on 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Nov. 17: Northwest Middlesex County Assoc. ; 
Aver, Mass. 

Nov. 17: Worcester Co. Teachers’ Asacciation ; 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nov. 23-25: Southeastern Kan. Teachers’ Aasoc. ; 
Emporia. 

Dee. 1-2: Teachers’ Association; 
English High School, Boston. 

Dec. 1-2: Northwestern Nebraska Educational 
Association; Rushville, Neb. 

Dec. 26: Montana Council of Education; Butte. 

Dee. 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Topeka. 

Dec. 26-28: Illinois State As-oc.; Springfield. 

Dec, 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln. 

Dec. 26-28: Wis. Teachers’ Asssoc. ; Madiron. 

Dec. 26-28: So. Dakota Ed. Assoc.; Parker. 

Dee. 26-29: Ind. State Teachers’ Assoc. ; State 
Honase, Indianapolis. 

Deo. 26-29: Michigan State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Lansing. 

Dec. 26-29: California State Teachers’ Asaoc. ; 
Stockton. 

Dee. 27-29: Neb. State Teachers’ Assoc.; Neb. 
University Building, Lincoln. 

Dec. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association ; 
D-s Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 27-29: Minnesota Educational Association ; 
Mivneapolis. 

Dec. 27-29: Missouri Valley Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Cameron. 

Dec. 27-29: Montana State Assoc.; Butte. 

Jan. 2-6, '94: Florida State Teachers’ Aesocia- 

* tion; Gainesville. 

Jan. 12: Berkshire Co. (Mass.) Assoc.; Pittefield. 
Feb. 20-22, 94: Dapartment of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 
ARKANSAS, 

The commencement exercises of the State Uni- 
versity will begin the latter part of November, 
the vacation of this institution taking place in 
midwinter, instead of midsummer. A movement 
is on foot to change this, having the terms conform 
to that which obtain almost universally ia other 
schoole. The achool is admirably equipped to do 
fine work, and has a strong faculty. 

For good, straightforward, substantial every- 
day work, the exhibit made from Arkansas ranks 
with the best. The art side of instruction, it is 
true, is deficient; the time will soon be here when 
every phase of school work will receive the em- 
phasis it deserves. 

State Superintendent Shinn is receiving deserved 
recognition at the hands of fore'gn educators at 
Chicago. He is one of the brilliant men the 
South like to push forward. His enthusiasm and 
well directed labors have accomplished more for 
the state educationally than had been done for a 
decade before. 

The Western Arkanass Teschers’ Association 
convenes at Fayettville during the holidays, Pres. 
C.V. Kern is at work onthe program. The statiatios 
show a larger percentage of white children in the 
schools of Arkaneas than those of any other state 
east of Ohio. Sessions will beheld in the chapel of 
the university. 

Prof. W. B. Torreyeon is meeting with great 
success as principal of the Fort Smith High School 
The enroliment is 140 and growing. It is said tu 
be the best manned and the best equipped high 
school in the state. I+ offers three distinct courses 
of four years each. Its graduates are admitted 
to the freshman classes of three atate universities 
without examination. Soperintendent Halloway 
reports the schools in the best condition since he 
assumed their supervision in 89, 

KENTUCKY. 

The annual report of the Frankfort schools bas 
jast appeared. Of 1,554 white children between 
the ages of six to twenty, 887 were enro'led in 
school, with an average daily attendance of 764. 
Kindergartens have been established during the first 
year, and steps have been taken toward organizing 
&@ manual training department. 

MONTANA, 

The State Teachers’ Asosiation will hold its 

next annual session at Butte, Dec. 27, 28, and 29, 


The Montana Council of Education will convene 
at the same place Dec. 26, 

J. P. Hendricks, the newly elected superin- 
tendent of the Batte schools, has taken hold of 
the work before him with energy and skill. 
Though the schools have been in session but 
few weeks they already feel the impale of his 
atrong personality and are rapidly growing in 
efficiency. Mr, Hendricks is master of the situa- 
tion and epjoys the unqualified support and confi- 
dence of his people who recogniz3 in him an able 
superintendent, and a genial gentleman, 

The Lewis and Clarke County teachera’ institate 
will be held for three days beginning Nov. 8 under 
the general management of County Supt. Minnie 
Riefeurath. It is expected the attendance will 
reach one hundred. 

The first term of the State Agricultural College 
opened Sept. 15 with an enrollment of sixty. 
The outlook for this young college is very fi stter- 
iog. Prof. A. M. Ryan formerly of the College 
of Montana is presideat. He is ably sasiated by 
Dr. T. W. Traphagen in the department of 
of Science. Prof. Luther Foster in the department 
of Agriculture, S. M. Emery as Horticulturist, 
and R. E. Chandler as professor of Mathematics 
and Mechsnical Engineering. A very complete 
and attrective ca alogue bas been issued. 

Supt. Hendricks haa been appointed a member 
of the executive board of tve State Teachers’ 
Association whose annual meeting will occar late 
in December. 

J. M. Hamilton president of the State Teachers’ 
Agscciation has appointed the following persons 
members of the of the State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle: Sue G. Anderson, chairman, Missoula; 
Ccuaty Supt. Holland, Butte; and Supt. S. A. 
Merritt, Helena. The reading of the ensuing 
year will comprise ‘* Boone’s History of Educa- 
tion in the United States’’ for professional work ; 
and ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘Lady of the 
Lake,’’ and *“‘ Evangeline,’’ for literary work. 

The schools of A da opened with full 
attendance and progpects of a prosperous year. 


NEW YORK, 

The New York City School Board is discussing 
the advisability of introducing the ‘ Penny Prov- 
ident Fund’’ into the public schools. This system 
of savings banks, which gives a stamp as a receipt, 
has been in successful operation among the charity 
organizations of New York for four years, and is 
widely used in European cities. It isa good thing 
for the children, but it is death to the candy 
stands, and in New York some confectionery 
dealers have sent emissaries to stand at schoolhouse 
doors and warn the children against this ‘‘ skin 
game,”’ 

The Teachers’ Institute for the first school com- 
missioner district of Steuben County wash eld at 
Bath during the weck beginning Nov. 13. 

Albany propoees to introduce military drill into 
its high school curricalom. 

The New York State Association of School Com- 
missioners and Superintendents will meet in Roch- 
ester, Dec. 5, 6, aad 7. 

Mis: S. J. J McCaffery began a series of 
ten lectures on music to members of the New York 
Society of Pedagogy, at 4p, m., in the City Col- 
lege, on Wedneeday, Nov. 8, 1893. 

NEW JERSEY. 

An item in the JOURNAL of Oct. 26 should read : 
Charles W. Biakesley of Rockaway has been 
elected vice-principal of echools and instructor in 
Latin and Greek at the high school, Long Branch. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — November 1 was Liberty Bell Day 
in the schools. Patriotic songs, a parade, and a 
glimpse of the old Liberty Bell were the features 
of the day. ——The military drills introduced in 
the high schools a year ago ure continued this 
year. The several high schools have uniformed 
and armed companies. ——The Teachers’ Univer- 
rity Extension Classes are more popular this year 
than ever before. New classes have been organ- 
ized and the enrollment in the old classes has been 
increas¢d, 

Oa the afternoon of Friday, Nov. 3, the fall 
meeting of the Western Pennsylvania and Eastern 
Ohio Round Table was held. Nov. 4, the joint 
meeting of the Round Table and the Northeastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Asscciation was held. Dr. Cone, 


CHRISTMAS, 1893. 


(The wise Purchasers buy their Books early.) 


Hints for the Holidays 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


Who have made extensive 


reparations to meet 


the demand for all supplementary helps for 


Superintendents and Teachers. 


They have a large speciality in Kinder 


arten Helps 


ing out several new and important features for 1893, 


IN THE WAKE OF COLUMBUS. 


By special Commissioner o 
&vo, uncut edges, gilt top, 500 pages. 


EDITION OE LUXE. 


Jolumbian Exposition, FREDERIBK A. OBER One volume. Crown, 
apecial cover with Spanish and American decorations, $? 50. 


A special limited edition of two hundred and fifty copies will be issued of the above book, signed by 


the author, Edition DeLuxe, $10 00. 
THE INTERSTATE THIRD READER. 


By Miss Mary I LoveJoy, Principal of the Broadway School, Che'sea, Mass. a 40 cents 
The “Interstate Primer” and ‘Interstate Readers,” 1 and 2, have established for themselves a 
¥ eed special notice here. They are indorsed by the best supervisors, 
over the country ‘‘as the head for children’s reading books.” 


superin' endents and teachers 
MASTERPIECES OF PROSE. 


ec from the best and deepest thinkers of the ages; embracing family life, orations, events 
aa aay nistory, biography, essays, fiction. Elegantly Lound, and illustrated. 4to, cloth, $3 00. 


CHILD CLASSICS OF PROSE. 


By Maky E FITcH-PIRKCE. Second volume in the Child Classic Series. 4to, cloth, $1.50, 
THE ARTIST CALLERY. New Edition. 


d . Rosa Bonheur, Sir Frederick Leighton, Bouguereau and Millet, With interesting biogra- 
the and comprehensive analysis of each painting, 8vo, half leather, $7.00, Full 


leather, $5.00. 


THE TRUE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, called the Admiral. 


Told for youngest readers, by ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. The first volume in the Children’s Lives of 
Great Men's Seri-s, Bound in elegant illuminated cover, $1.25. Cloth, $1 50. 


TALKS BY QUEER FOLKS. 


w volume in the ‘* Young Folk’s Scinece Stories.” By MARY E. BAMFORD; illustrated by H. P. 
tices Telling us more about * Our Land and Water Friends.”’ Cloth, $1 50." Board, $1.25. 


NURSERY STORIES AND RHYMES for the HOME and KINDERCARTEN. 


By EMILIE PouLsson. Uniform in size and binding with Finger Plays,” with new desigo appropri. 


ate for the Home and Kindergarten. $1.25. 
FICURE-DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. 


With clear direct instruction by CAROLINE HUNT RIMMER, t ound in sage green and pale blue, 4to, 


cloth, $1.25. 


We have introduced a new Department in our publishing lines, devoted to stand- 


ard works suitable for the 


TOWN LIBRARY. 


The list will embrace the 


most notable Fiction, Travel, History, Poetry, Essays, etc., to be grouped under the 
general title of LOTHROP’S STANDARD LIBRARY, particular at- 


|tention being given to durable binding, good type, and first-class paper. 


Each Volume, $1.00. 


Published by D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Send for New Holiday Catalogue 
Catalogues.\ New Complete Catalogue 


New Sunday School Catalogue) either, or all, 
New Educational Catalogue 


mailed free. 


president of Buchtel College, delivered an address. 
Miss Harriet L. Keeler of the Cleveland High 
School read a paper on ‘ The Antumnal Flora of 
Cleveland,’’ and Mre. A. A. F. Johnson of Ober- 
lin read a paper on ‘‘Co-education: Its Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages.’’ Mr. E. Mackey, eu- 
perintendent of schools of Batler, Pa, spoke on 
“True Citizenship,’ and Mr. C. A. Babcock, su- 
periotendent of schools of Oil City, read a paper 
on ‘' The Law of Mental Development.’’ 

Thirty-eight graduates of Dayton schools have 
been admitted to the normal school of that city. 
The total enrollment of the public schools numbers 
9,656, with 94.7 per cent daily attendance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Teachers’ Institute —The annual teachers’ in- 
stitute for Luz+rne County was held at Wilkes 
Barre, Oct. 30-Nov. 3. 

The instructors were Dr. E. E. White, of 
Columbus, O.; Prof. Emery P. Russell, Boston, 
Maes.; Prof. R. P. Root, Philadelphia; Dr. N. 
C. Shaeffer, Superintendent of Public Inetraction, 
Harrisburg; Mira Belle Thomas, Chicago, Iil.; 
Dr. Geo. I. Aldrich, N. Y.; Judge D. Rhorne, 
Wilkesbarre, and a number of local teachers. 

The evening entertainments were given by 
Lelanu T. Powers, Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, and 
Hon. John J. Ingalls, 


The session of the institute was opened by the 
Mayor of the city, F. M. Nichols. The County 
Superintendent, T. B. Harrison, then introduced 
Dr. E. E. White. His subject was, ‘* Principles of 
Edacation—Ende.”’ 

Professor Russell instructed in vocal muaic. 
He is among the few who teach music along phil- 
osophical lines, and on true pedagogic principles. 
Professor Root gave instruction in penmanship. 

Miss Belle Thomas gave daily instructions in 
reading, following the plans found in most school 
readers, and Professor Aldrich gave many useful 
hints and devices in teaching arithmetic. 

On Thareday, Nov. 2, a large number of the 
school directors attended a meeting to consider the 
wants of the echoo's, The subject of school 
libraries, reference books, dictionaries, and useful 
apparatus were discussed. 

Tbe opening of the elegant, new normal school 
building, Thirteenth and Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia, was made an occasion of rejoicing 
at the City of Brotherly Love, such"as rarely oc- 
cars with any educational event. The city has 
high expectation from this reinforcement to its 
professional force. The building is equipped for 
the best work by the latest and best ecientific and 
laboratory methods. Doctor Edward Brooks, ad- 
dress, outlining the work that was to ba done, was 
the event of the day. 


The Very Highest Authority 
The Most Practical Availability. | 


combined. 


Whitney & Lockwood’s English 


Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., of Yale University, 


Author of “Essentials of English Grammar,” “ Sanskrit Grammar,” &c, &c.; 
Editor-in chief of the “ Century Dictionary,” &c. 


Whitney’s “ Essentials”’ has always been considered 


by those best qualified to judge “the best English 
grammar of the English language,’—by many author 


ities, ‘‘ the only good one.” 


It has been used from the date of its publication by 


the institutions, like the U. S. Military 


West Point, that give especial attention to the thorough 
mastery of English, and the sales of it have steadily 


increased. 


BD. L. State Superintendent of Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn. : 


Mrs. S. E. H. 


Grammar. 


LOCKWOOD, 


Recently Teacher of English in the High School, New Haven, Conn., 
and author of “ Lessons in English.” 


Price for Introduction, 70 cts. 


It has long been wished by teachers and superin- 


Academy at 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


result 


The Ideal English Grammar for Common Schools. 


tendents that its contents might be presented in the 
right form for common and grammar schools. 
Mrs. Lockwood, author of “ Lessons in English,” 


the most successful high school book on English, 
under the constant supervision of Dr. Whitney, has 
made the adaptation, and teachers pronounce the 


I have examined it with great satisfaction. , . . This book 


appears to be well adapted to schoolroom work, uniting the learning of the professor with the teachin i as ta i 
experience of one t ch 
1 am certain its use by competent teachers will be creditable to the anthors and valuable to the schools. , Woe hae tages GANGrOR 


; 


nts 


Nov. 16, 1893. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

The Teachers’ Institute met at 
North Tarner, Nov. 4. 

The Western Penobscot Teachers’ Agsociation 
met at Charleston, Nov. 4. 

H. B. Knox, formerly principal of Boyntcn 
High School, Eastport, is professor of Latin and 
Greek in the Friends’ School, Providence, R_ I. 

The town of Gorham has received a bequest of 
$10,000, to be devoted to the interests of the high 
school, by the will of the late Charles Robi-. 
Gorham has already an excellent high school, and 
the bequest will greatly increase ite advantages. 

The Augusta Teachers’ Association met at the 
William R. Smith grammar schoolhouse on Satur- 
day, Nov. 4, at 2.20 p.m. All teachers and others 
interested, wheth: r members or not, were invited to 
be present. The subj-cte for discussion were 
‘* Principles of Education,’”’ by Miss Annie Bean, 
and ‘‘ Methods of Teaching English Grammar,’’ 
by Miss Emma Clark. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The institate for Carroll County, which was not 
held in the eprivg, will probably come off during 
the present month, at Sandwich. 

Superintendent Gowinog is at work on a course 
of institate work best adapted for rural school 
teachers. 

Dr. Rounds of the State Normal School has been 
in Chicago the past ten days, to supervise the 
packing of the state educational exhibit. 

Among some of the changes in the high schools 
of the state we note that C. A. Crooks has suc- 
ceeded Jae. M. Morton at Amherst; J. A. Mac- 
Dougall is at Goffstown; F. L. V. Spaulding, 
Gorhsm; Annie E Plammer, Greenland; T. W. 
Dadley, Hollia; Lizzie C. True, Raymond; and 
Fred Serez, Rollinsford. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


At the third session of the high echool teachers 
of eastern Massachusetts, at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
Boston, the question for discussion was the teach- 
iog of rhetoric. ‘Phe speakers were Mr, Butler 
and Samuel Thurber. Mr. Butler said that the 
course he would recommend was, for the first 
year, a course in composition and the outlines of 
rhetoric, this year’s work being a bridge from 
¢rammar to rhetoric. The second year should be 
a thorough study of rhetoric, with English com- 
position. The third year might well be spent in 
a study of the history of Eoglieh literature, 
plying the rhetoric and writing these. The cu:- 
mination of the course comes in the fourth and last 
year when English master-pieces are critically read 
with the closest application of rhe‘oric. Samuel 
Taurber of the Girls’ Eaglish Schacl maintained 
that rhetoric should be taught a special hour of 
special days of every week of every year of the 
course, 80 important a study is it. 

The following teachers have been elected to the 
faculty of the Somerville Schools: Miss Miriam 
Cavanaugh, first grade, Bennett School; Miss 
Mary Winslow, first grade, Jackson School; Miss 
Annie W. Hatch, first grade, Webster School ; 
Miss Carrie S. Lincoln. second grade, Davis 
School; Miss Grace M. White, second and third 
grades, Knapp School; Mary A. Goddard, Glines 
School; and Miss Helen M. Mead. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex- 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr. Kiimer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will positively cure you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and leaves no unpleasant effects. 
Costs only 25 cents for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Address Dr. KILMEER & Co., South Bend, Ind, 


TUITION ; special offer to boy, gir), teacher; 
if sen stamp, pame paper, Not run for profit : 
all college or busines branches,from Greek and 
telegr’y to the three R’:. Fit fortelegr’y places; 880 eure 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, NV. Granville, N.Y. 


Christmas and Thanksgiving: 
EXERCISES. 


We have the following books, etc., on sale containing 
exercises for Thanksgiving. 
Pattengill’s Special Day Exercises . ° 
Kellogg's Reception Day, No 4 
Helper in School Entertainments . 
Shoemaker’s Holiday Entertainments . 


Sunday School Entertainments. 
Thompson’s Drills and Marches 
All the above contain exercises for Christmas; also 


Rice’s Holiday Selections . . . « 
Shoemaker’s Little People’s Speaker. 
DeWirt’s Dialogues for Christmas . e 
DeWitt’s School Exhibitions . 
Slade’s Exhibition Days. 
DeWitt’s Kecitations for Christmas 

Reception Days. Nos. 1, 4 and 6, each 27 
The Teacher’s Exhibition Book 
Smith’s Christmas Festival Service. «. . 
— & Jenks’, Songs snd Games for Little 

ns . . . . . . 


The following Cantatas are appropriate for the season 
and are easily prepared. 
Christmas at the Kerchief's . .20 
Message for Christmas 


The following blackboard stencils are also appropriate 
They are 10 cents each. 

Santa Claus, Merry Christmas, 

Holly-Leaf and Berries (a border.) 

Prices given are net prices postpaid. 

We have a svecial 16-page circular describing several 
hundred iecitation, driil and singing books for all 
occasions. The complete catalogue of our publications 
entitled “ Helps for Teachers ’’ describes a large number 
of valuable books and aids, either sent free on request. 


PLYMOUTH CO. TEACHERS. 


The Plymouth County Teachers’ Association 
convened its sixtieth annual Institute at Ply- 
mouth recently. C. B. Collins of Rockland pre- 
sided. The ccnvention was held in three divisions 


—primary, grammar, and high. The program of 
the primary department, directed by Mr. H. A. 
Halstead of Rockland, comprised the topics: 
** Drawing in Ungraded Schools,’* discussed by H. 
T. Bailey, agent of board of education; ‘‘ Geog 

raphy in Primary Schools,’’ by Prof. ¥. F. Mar- 
dock, Bridgewater; ‘‘ Literature in Primary 
Schools,”’ by Samuel T. Datton, superintendent of 
schools, Brookline. Mr. Arthur W. Whitney of 
Brockton presided over the grammar department, 

Prof. A.C. Boyden of Bridgewater preeented a 
‘*Method of Teaching United States History.’ 
Notes from his paper are as follows: History 
iteelf is its own instructor in teaching the subject. 
The child should be attracted by accounts of the 
personality of historical characters. Motives, good 
and bad, should be presented, the contrast drawn, 
and emphasis laid upon motives that uplift; thus 
the child is made acquainted with the spirit of his- 
tory. Tesch to read history by selecting the vital 
point, by distinguishing essentials from non-essen- 
tials. Teach to imagioe. Use pictures, literature, 
outline maps, for the cultivation of this power. 
Lead children to think. Teach them to remember 
according to relatious. Use tables and local gov- 
ernment for illustrations. The great results to be 
obtained from this study are duty, patriotism, and 
a strengthened will to do the right. 

This paper was followed by a discussion, after 
which Prof. Wm. M. Davis of Harvard College 
addressed the high and crammar grades combined 
on the subjsct, **The Use of Maps in Teaching 
Physical Geography.’’ Begin with home or Josal 
maps io teaching physical geography, followed by 
the use of globes. Each pupil should havea globe 
in hand to get true proportions of cceans and con- 
tinents. Do» not bave wail maps hang up, but 
bring them out and place on tha table when wanted 
State maps should be obtained for stady. Rhode 
Islard and New Jersey are the only states which 
furnish good maps for such etudy.  Lilustrate 
essential feature of shore line by stories; e. g., 
lack of harbors around Cape Cod caused vessels to 
put in at Plymouth. Why is this lack? The 


Maps may be prevented showing four capes on the 
Atlantic Coast, illustrating currents at Cape Fear, 
the sand bars of Cape Lookcut, the two bars of 
Cape Hatteras, and showing the shifiing of capes 
along the coast. Show by physical ma s how the 
settlement of population ia determined by the geog- 
raphy of the locality. 

‘* How Shall we Teach ?”’ was the first subject 


truncated headlands of Martha’s Vineyard—why ? 


presented to the high school department, by Prof. 
Albert G. Boyden. This excellent peper will ap- 
pear in a future number of the JOURNAL. 

After the necessary business, with which the 
afternoon session opened, and a violin solo by 
Mies Lillian G. Eddy, a paper entitled ‘‘ How to 
Cultivate Self-Reliance in our Pupi's,’’ was read 
by H. W. Clapp, master of George Putnam School, 
Boston. A man dces not reach bis full stature 
until he can assert his originality dominating his 


Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, , 
because @& 
fat foods 
make fat 
children, 
They are 
thin, and remain thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—it is partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! druggists, 


LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


AMERICAN POEMS. 


Printed from new plates. 12mo, $1.00 me¢, 


American Prose. 


Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. Edited by 


18mo, 30 cents net, 


Selected from the works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. 
Edited by Horace E. Scuppgr. With Biographical Sketches and Notes. Revised Edition. 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 


Horace E. ScuppER. With Introduciion and 


Notes. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Printed from new plates. 12mo, $1.00 we/. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 
For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by W, J. Roirr, 
Litt. D. A carefully Revised Text; Copious Explanatory and Critical Notes; numerous IIlus- 
trations. Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake” and eight other volumes. All these are equally suited 
to the use of the student and of the general reader. They should have a place in every library, 
public or private, Each volume, 75 cents; to teachers, for examination, 53 cents. 


PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By CHARLEs F, RICHARDSON, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth C:llege. A new 
and revised edition, with full Index, and Portraits of twelve of the most prominent authors 


erature, $1.00, ver. 


N ADDITION to these books the publishers have many others on their list suitable for literary 
work in Schools and Colleges. Among them may be mentioned the Riverside Literature 
Series, of which sixty-nine numbers have already been published. oe complete masterpieces 
of the best authors, suitable for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 
cents, ef; Modern Classics, a school library of the choicest quality, for $11.56; thirty four vol 
umes neatly bound in cloth, each volume, 40 cents, net; and Masterpieces of American Lit.. 


ach single number, 15 


to any address on application, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


Descriptive circulars, giving the Table of Contents of each of the books, mentioned abcve, and of 
number of the Riverside Literature Series and of each volume of the Modern Classics, will be sent each 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Al K. i7th, St, N. 


28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


FREENAND DRAWING. 


Books by Anson K. Cross, Instructor in the 
Mass. Normal Art School and in the School of Draw- 
ing and Vainting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Freehand Drawing, Light and ®hade 
and Freehand Perspective.”’ Lllustrated by 34 
plates. $150 

Drawing in the Public Schools,’”’ A Man- 
ual for Teachers 75 cts. 

sent by mail on receipt of price, or both for $2 09. 

A. K. CKOSS, Normal Art Schoo!, Boston. 


A First Mortgage 


Is the safest, best, and [most 
satisfactory investment. 
Write for particulara 
W. BUTLER, 
References : Defiance, Ohto. 


J. J. Burns, ex-State Com. Public Schools, Canton, O 


Samuel Findley, Ed. Ohio Hd Monthly, Akron, O. 
First National Bank, Defiance, O. 


Every Book or 
Teacher’s Aid 


is found on our shelves 
as soon as issued! 


Our catalogue of all books in teaching published 
is corrected to date, and contains over 200 books not 
in the previous issue. Over 1200 books, etc., listed. 
Send for it. 

Also, catalogue of our own books fully described 
sent free. Every teacher and principal should have 
these catalogues. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 


61 E. 9th St., New York. 


All the above will be sent promptly, postpaid on receipt 
of price, by 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St, Y.' 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


have several good bargains in School Property,— some in the South and some in the West. I also 
bere a fine chance 5 buy some school furniture but little used. Parties interested will please address 


S. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


training and religion, rather than allowing them 
to dominate him. Obstacles rather than aids de- 
velop the self-reliant. Genuis generally manifests 
itself after long and hard work along a natural 
bent. Genius is nothing if not original and self- 
reliant. The teacher who can emancipate himself 
from his school, is the one who will succeed in the 
truest sense. Conformity is against originality. 
Natural gifts are the basis of self-reliance. What 
came to many eminent people after school-life 
should come to school children early and be cuiti- 
vated all the way through, not crushed and trained 
out. What a pupil likes to do, he will do often. 
There is diversity when pupils depend upon them- 
selves; uniformity, when pupils depend upon the 
teacher. 

The closing subject was ‘‘ Historic Plymouth,” 
by Hon. Wm. S. Davis of Plymouth. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The announcement in the JOURNAL of Novem- 
ber 9th, and in AMERICAN TEACHER for Decem- 
ber, of Christmas Curds by Mail, by H. H. CARTER 
& Co., 3 Beacon St., Boston, will furnish to all 
our readers the welcome information in regard to 
Christmas Cards and Booklets. Packages num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and the one epecially For 
Teachers, of 50 beautifal cards, are worthy of 


special attention. In addition to the unequalled 
Christmas Cardea these packages contain ‘‘A Cat- 
Oat Fancy-Shaped Transparancy,’’ in No. I.; in 
No. 2, ‘‘A Frosted Mat and Easel Attachment”? ; 
in No. 3, “A Cut Oat Kitten Ladder Easel 
Card’’; in No. 4, ‘A Jewelled Mat and Easel 
Back’’; in No. 5, five Christmas Booklets, in- 
cludirg one-shaped booklet; in No. 7, seven book- 
lets and one souvenir of Bishop Brooke and Trinity 
Church, Boston,—a gem. Mr. Carter has wona 
well deserved repetitioa of furnishing the choicest 
Christmas cards and bookle's for a very low price, 
including birthday and anniversary cards of great 
variety and artistic excellence. On receipt of orders 
with money, Mr. Carter will promptly send the 
packages by mail, as advertised. He alsosells the 
best quality of paper by the pound, and farnishes 
engraved visiting cards of the best styles. All 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. He uses ‘he finest 
materials, and does the work on the premises. 
Adcreass H. H. Carter Co., 3 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mags. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—An advertisement for a school teacher in an 
Indiana paper reads as follows: ‘*‘ He must be a 
man sound in body and intellect, not afraid to use 
the rod. Wages, $10 per month and board 
around.’’— Philadelphia Item. 


CATARRH IN NEW ENGLAND.—Ely’s Cream 
Balm gives satisfaction to every one using it for 
catarrhal troublee.—G. K. Mellor, Denggist, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

I believe Ely’s Cream Balm is the best article 
for catarrh ever cffered the public.— Bush & Co., 
Druggists, Worcester, Mass. 

An article of real merit. —C. P. Alden, Drug- 
gist, Springfield, Mass. 

Those who use it speak highly of it.—Geo. A. 
Hill, Deuggist, Springfield, Mass. 

Cream Balm has given satisfactory results. —W. 
P. Draper, Springfield, Mass. 


—Guard —‘* Fraulein, get in quick, please! 
The train is jast going to start! ’’ 

Young Lady—" Bat I want to give my sister a 
kiss.’’ 

Guard—‘‘ Get in! getin! I'll see to that.’’— 
Frauenzeitung. 

Mars. WINSLOW’s “‘SootHIne SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
shildren while Teething, with perfect success. It 
wothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
sures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhowa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Dr 
zists in every part of the world. Be eure and as 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
senta a bottle. 


—‘' Willie told his teacher twice two was five, to- 
day,’’ said Tommy. 

‘* Well, it was a pretty good guess, now,’’ re- 
torted Willie. ‘' I come within one or two of it.’’ 


IMPOBTANT.— When Now Yost Ony, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
ail Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— The ease with which a commercial traveler 
asks, ‘‘ Can you cash me a little check ?’’ is only 
equaled by the ease with which the check was 
written with one of Esterbrook’s pens. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’8 EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


VW BEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A Wedding Tangle . Sparhawk Arena Pub. Co, Boston $ 59 

Such as They Are ‘poems) . gginson 
A Little Queen of Hearts . ° ° ‘ gden F. A. Stokes Co, N Y 2 00 
The Coast of Bohemia Howells Harper & Brothers, N Y 1 50 
None Other Name _ , ° ° e 9 Jonea American 8. 8. Union, Phila. 100 
The Century World’s Fair Book P ‘ Jenks The Century Co, N Y 1 50 
Lite and Art of Edwin Booth 5 ‘ ° Winter Macmillan Co, N Y 2 25 
The English Religious Drama. ° - Bates “ ‘ 1 50 
Popular Science ; Luquiens Ginn & Co, Boston 70 
The Psychie Factors of Civilization . Ward 2 00 
The Labor Movement ° ° ° ° Hobhouse G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Letters of Asa Gray ° P . ° ° Gray Houghton. Miffiin & Co, Boston 4 00 
The Old Garde: Deland “ “6 “ 4 00 
History of the Consulate and the Empire of France. Theirs J. B. Lippincott Co. Phila. 8 00 
Polities in a Democracy . Thompson Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 1 25 
The Days of Lamb and Coleridge . Lord Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 25 
The Sabbath in Puritan England Earle Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tar D. LoTtHRop COMPANY issue an educa- 
tional Catalogue of several hundred books for 
teachers and schools, some professional, some on 
methods, others for culture and supplementary 
reading, while still others are text-books. The 
most notable thing in the Catalogue is the extent to 
which they have devoted their immense literary re- 
sources to the development of the reading taste and 
enltare of children. 

The Interstate Series of Readers is itself helpful 
and delightful, while around these readers they 
group the most readable children’s books of adven- 
ture, science, art, literature, history, biography, 
etc. Gilman's Historical Readers, of which three 
have already been issued, are gems. Grammar 
School Fridays gladdens many a teacher's heart, 


How to Learn and Earn is a presentation of half- mation, 
hours in many schools; while A Thousand Ways 
of a Thousand Teachers is a compilation of meth- Heals the Sores. 


ods of instruction and discipline practiced by the 
prominent public school teachers of the country. 
Homer B. Sprague’s Masterpiece in English Liter- 
ature ia peculiarly attractive; Richard’s Natural 
Arithmetic is thorongbly unique; Francis E. 
Clark’s Our Business Boys is inspiring; Francis W. 
Parker’s Pictures for Language Lessons for kinder- 
garten and primary schools are of a nature to glad- 
den the hearts of teachers; Miss Bainbridge’s 
Schoolroom Games and Exercises is a charming 
compilation of devices for awakening interest in 
geography, history, spelling, composition, etc. 

Such a house as the Lothrops’, having at its 
command limitless resources in art and literature, 
owes it to the public that these shall be utilized for 
the schools and teachers, and it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that so much has already been done by 
this house. 


CALIFORNIA AS A SANITARIUM. 


In an article written for the Californian, Lieut. 
John P. Finley of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, makes the following statement: ‘* Theoreti- 
cally, California should furnish the best and the 
most varied health resorts and sanitariums in the 
United States. Within her borders almost every 
form of wasting disease should fiod the, means of 
temporary, if not permanent relief.’’ 

This theoretical statement, from an unbiased, 
scientific standpoint, is fully and abundantly con- 
firmed by actual experience. The cool and bracing 
coast climate, devoid of any trace of malaria, ex- 
tends from the northern part of the State to the 
extreme south. There is the choice between this 
cool, hamid atmosphere and the dry, warm atmos- 
phere of the inland valleys, 

In the matter of altitude there is a yet greater 
difference, From Palm Valley, 300 feet below 
sea level, to the upper Sierras, 7000 or 8000 above, 
any altitude can be selected, and comfortable 
homes be founded. 

The peculiarity of an almost rainless summer, 
daring which the injurious germs of animal and 
vegetable decay are destroyed by thorough dessi- 
cation, is one of the striking features of the Cali- 
fornia climate. 

During the rainy season it is usually too cool to 
facilitate fermentation, and the result is, except 
along some of the river valleys, an absolutely pure 
atmosphere. The ocean winds entering through 
the several coast openings, are tempered by the 
immediate area passed over, and often receive de- 
sirable healing properties by taking up the resinous 
odors of the pines and redwoods on Coast Range. 

The skillful physician, acquainted with the oli- 
matic conditions, should find little difficulty in 
selecting a locality where climate and environment 
will do all that these agencies can ever do toward 
the restoration of health, There is enough of 
wildness to keep the mind constantly engaged. and 
enough of civilization to eatisfy the most exacting. 

Sofferers from pulmonary diseases, people whose 
systems are charged with malaria, or are ‘‘ run 
down’’ by over work, find immediate and in many 
cases permanent relief in this invigorating climate, 
establishing anew the fact recognized by all intelli- 
gent persons, whether physicians or laymen, that 
** Nature is the best healer.’’ 

For full and complete information about Cali- 
fornia, or any particular locality therein, such as 
guides, maps, and descriptive literature of all 
kinds, call upon or address the following named 
officers of the Southern Pacific Company : 

E. Hawley, Aest. General Traffic Manager, 343 
Broad way, New York, N. Y. 

E. E. Carrier, New England Agent, 192 Wash- 

on St., Boston, Mass, 
» G. Neimyer, G. W. F. & P. A,, 230 Clark 
Street, Chicago, 

W. C. Watson, General Passenger Agent, New 

Gen P 
om man, eral Passenger Agent, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Price 50 cents a’ 


—A fly had fallen into the ink well of a certain 


, author who writes a very bad and very inky hand, 


The writer’s little boy rescued the unhappy in- 
sect and dropped him on a piece of paper. After 
watching him intently for awhile, he called to his 
mother and requested her to come to him for a 
minute. 

‘* Here’s a ejercated fly, mamma,”’ he said. 

He writes just like Bazar. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflam- 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is apaiied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Druggiets; by mail, registered, 60 cts. 


ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warreu St. New, York. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The contents of the November number of 
The North American Review are anusually varied. 
The recent legislation in Belgiam, resulting in the 
revision of the Constitution and the introdaction of 
universal soffrage, forms the subject of a paper by 
His Excellency the Belgian Minister at Washing- 
ton, Alfred le Ghait, while ‘‘ The Struggle in the 
Sevate’’ is discussed from different points of view 
by Senators Stewart and Lodge; ** Highwaymen 
ot the Railroad” is a timely article by W. A. 
Pinkerton of the Detective Agercy; ‘‘ Ten Years 
of Civil Service Reform’ is by Pres. Charles 
Lyman of the U. S. Civil Servies Com mission ; 
‘How to Improve Our Roads,’’ is by Gov. Ros- 
well P. Fiower of New York; W. H. lo 
writes ably of ‘* The Productivity of the Iadivid- 
nal’’; Prof. H. Keller of ‘ Magic Among the 
Red Men”; Anthony Comstock of ‘ Poolrooms 
and Pool Selling’; Dr. Henry Smith Williams 
of the ‘Social Relations of the Insane’ vf Earo 
pean Women, in two chapters, will excite interest— 
I, ‘A Parisienne,’ by the Marquis San Carlos, 
and If. *‘ The Spanish Women,’’ by Eva Conel. 
In the department of Notes and Comments Erastus 
Wiman writes on ‘‘ Egga, Eicetera, in Congress af 
John E Owens urges the Demiccratic party to 
make an effort to win over the Welsh voters in the 
United States who are now allied with the Repub- 
licans ; Bessie B. Croffat describes the failure 
that has attended the holding of lands in common 
among the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and John E. Raymond predicts ‘* The De- 
cline of Ecclesiasticism.’’ Price, $500 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. New York: 3 East 14th St. 


—The American Journal of Politics for Novem- 
ber is devoted to the large subjects of national im- 
portance. The articles are written by men who 
have iodividual opinions, which they present with 
ability. The leading topics for the number are: 
‘* What is Money?’’ by John R. Musick; ‘An 
Alleged State Daty,’’ by H. C. Blackwood 
Conell; ‘*China’s Methods of Restriction,’ by 
Rev. Gilbert Reid, A.M.; ‘* Tbe Standard Oil 
Compsny,’’ by Hon. Clark Waggoner; ‘* Educa- 
tion and the D.stribution of Wealtb,’’ by Henry 
C. Ayer; ‘ Prison Discipline and Prison Indus- 
tries,’’ by a Commission of the Illinois Legislature ; 


‘* Free Trade and Protection Viewed from a Moral 


VIOLENCE, 
That is what the ordi- 
pills and bowel 
medicines depend upon. 
That explains why your 
system is in a worse 
condition afterward 
than before. And that 
is the reason why Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 
lets are the best things 
in the world for every 
stomach and bowel 
trouble. There’s no 
disturbance, no reac- 
tion afterward, and their help lasts. They 
absolutely and permanently cure Constipa- 
tion, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, Sick and 
Bilious Headaches. One tiny, sugar-coated 
ule is a gentle laxative or regulator ; 
firee are cathartic. 

They're the smallest, the easiest to tako— 
and the cheapest, for they’re guaranteed to 
give satisfaction, or your money is returned, 

Buy of reliable dealers. With any othe 
something else that pays them better wi 

robably be urged as ‘‘ just as good.” Per- 
baps it Z, for them; but it can’t be, for you, 

For 


tarrh, 


a perfect and permanent cure of Ca- 
take Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 


Standpoint,’’ by Rev. Albert Walkley; Hints as 
to the Prevention of Idiocy,’’ by Dr. H. 8S. Wil- 
liams; ‘‘Saggestion as to the Use of Silver,’’ by 
C. W. Wiley; ‘* The Desirability of a Gold Stand. 
ard,’’ by R T. Buerstatte; ‘‘ Silver Miners, Dabt- 
ors, and Money,’’ by George Canning Hill; ‘* The 
Growth of Political Independence,’’ by John J. 
O'Neil, and Among the Books. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copies, 35 cents. New York: 144 
Nassau St. Andrew J. Palm. 


—There is a patrioular charm about Frank R. 
Stockton’s narrative which opens the November 
Ladies Home Journal, of how he conceived and 


wrote his famous story ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger ?”’ 
what came of its writing and the condition of his 
own mind at present, of the correct solution of the 
story. ‘Mr. Howells at close Range’’ is a many- 
sided sketch of the novelist by Prof. H. H. Boye. 
sen. Amelia E, Barr has a strong article ia an- 
swering the question ‘‘Why Do Not Literary 
Women Marry ?”’ which Octave Thanet cleverly 


RED UCED from 


$5 to $3 


THE FOREMOST OF OUR PERIODICALS” 


SOME RECENT ARTICLES 


Shall the Senate Rule the Republic? . 
The Downfall! of Financial Fallacies . 
Mr. Cleveland’s Opportunities . 
My Four Favorite Parts . 

A Century’s Struggle for Silver . 
AChristian Preacher's Functions . . 
Politics asaCareer . . 
Why Women are Paid Less than Men. . 
The Art of Writing History . . 
Failures in Popular Education 
The Modern Novel 
The McKinley Act and the Price of Living . 
Are the Great Novelists Losing Favor? 


Obstacles to Hawaiian Annexation 
Half a Million a Day for Pensions 
Our Public School System . . . 
The Teaching of Civic Duty . 


Journalism as a Career 


Prof. H. von HOLST 
DAVID A. WELLS 

. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
. HENRY IRVING 

. Prof. JOHN B. McMASTER 
Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
. Hon. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS | 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT 
W.E. H. LECKY 
. . President C. W. ELIOT 
F. MARION CRAWFORD 
. Senator ALDRICH 
W. H. MALLOCK 

. Hon. T. M. COOLEY 

. Hon. J. De W. WARNER 
. Or. 3. M. RICE 
. Prof. JAMES BRYCE 
. J. W. KELLER 


SOME FORTHCOMING DISCUSSIONS 


Must the Democratic Party Fail as a Party of the Majority? 


Size and Quality Unchanged 


In our time and country men have to do what men never had to do before: in Politics 
there are new tasks; in Commerce, changing currents ; in Industry, colossal developments ; 
in Education, new methods; in Science, new discoveries; in Society, new conditions ; even 
in Religion, new attitudes—everywhere there is a spirit of inquiry and of experiment. The 
foremost men of the world write the Literature of Contemporaneous Activity for THe Forum. 


By this reduction THe Forum becomes as cheap as the magazines of mere entertainment. 


The Forum Publishing Company, Union Square, New York ge er 


50c. to 25c. a Copy 
a Year 


The Future of Our Banking System—Free State Banks or Not? 


The Ideal Education of an American Boy—What Should it Be? 
(An investigation of the best methods of the best teachers) 


The Actual Condition of Trade—What it Promises for the Future 
The Effects of Coming Tariff Revision on the Condition of Trade 


Education Reduced to an Exact Science by Psychology 
(Records of psychological study of groups of children—a new science) 


_ The General Socialistic Tendency in American Thought 
(Reviews of the various plans of social reform that have found favor) 


The Most Popular Novels in America—A Library Census 


A Calendar of Great Americans Who are Our Heroes? 
(The men that have done most to give character to our national life) 


The Direction of New Opportunities for Men and for Capital 
(The best ways to influence and fortune yet open to American energy) 


The Mining-Camp and Ranch States as Partners in the Union 
Short Studies of Great Men and Autobiographical Articles 

A Year of American Literary Production—A Review 

Recent Progress in the Leading Branches of Science 

What We may Hope for from Applications of Electricity 


IN A NEWSPAPER’S 
LIBRARY. 


JOURNALS WANT Books FILLED 
ONLY WITH HARD, SOLID 
Facts. 


Perhaps no library is more care- 
fully selected than the working 
library of a newspaper. There is 
no telling what the next hour will 
bring forth in the world of news, 
and yet a newspaper must be pre- 
pared to accept everything that 
comes along. Naturally its library 
contains books for work, not for 
show or mental diversion. 

For that reason the volumes on 
the shelves are largely books of ref- 
erence, biography, history, geogrs- 
phy, science, arts and atatistica, 
The selection must cover so much 
ground that any question submitted 
can either be answered in a few 
minutes, or after the further eearch- 
ings suggested by some printed 
authority in the newspaper library. 

There is one work, however, that 
is invaluable to the newspaper man 
—the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. No work of refer- 
ence is handled as often, no other 
volumes are oponed as frequently, 
and no other product of the pub- 
lisher’s art is valued as highly as 
that epitome of the world’s know!- 
edge—the Revised edition of the 
Encyclipedia Britannica, This is 
the work which we are offering our 


readers for 10 cents a day, and the 
payment laste for only 90 days. 

This paper goes on the principle 
that what is best for itself is good 
for its friends. It knows and 
thoroughly appreciates the value of 
the Britannica, and when it ascer- 
tained that it could place the 
twenty volumes in the hands of ite 
readers for 10 cents a day it gladly 
put out its famous Edcyclopedia 
propcsition. This great reference 
library, which you may now obtain 
for $1 down and 10 cents a day, 
will before long be out of your 
reach. Don’t lose this oppoctuaity. 
—Journal of Education. 


—The school ma’ams retarned to 
their duties 
All freckled 
ord. uties 
York Press. 
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supplements in @ brief article, ‘But They Do} ‘/ts place at the head of ali popular periodicals 
Marry!’ Robert J. Bardette is at hie best in| in the English language is no longer dis. 


pointing ons what, in Tie Task. | anywhere.” —ALBANY ARGUS, 

miatress of Woman,’’ while Will Carleton suggests 

the best poems in ‘' Captain Young’s Thankegiv- 

ing.’? Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Mrs, THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


Lathrop, displays her hereditary gifts in a story, 
** How Love Can Hide,’’ while the various editors 
IN 1894. 
THE GREATEST OF ALL THE MAGAZINES, 


seem at their brightest in this number in discussing 
every phase of woman’s practical life. With this 


number the Journal is ten years old, and the issue 
ia made, in a sense, a jabilee. An interesting 2000 PAGES OF THE BEST LITERATURE. 


illustrated eketch of the history of the magazine is 
happily given, the number being clothed ee deco- 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE GREATEST 
rative panel cover by A. R. Wenzell, an excellent ARTISTS OF THE WORLD. 
piece of work which that artist has not exceeded TRE program of the new volume of THE CENTURY 
‘o be only ten years old and have the largest cir- , -4 ery reader of litera- 
cuiation now in the world — is, in a few pa mf the ture. The chiet serial feature is 
A New Novel by 


wonderful record of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
MARK TWAIN. 


The Cartis Publishing Co. Philadelphia: $1.00 


per year. , 
reates umorist. @ several o ar 
— The Cosmopolitan for November opens ite at-| stories, it nas for its scene a steamboat town on the 
tractive lict of good things this month. Autobio- Mississinpl River forty years ago. Pudd’nhead 
ilson,”’ a bard headded courtry lawyer, the hero 
graphical notes by Franz von Leinbach, illustrated. | of tne story. furnishes much of the fun that one natu- 


The other charming illustrated articles on ‘‘ Busy | rally expects to find in a work by the author of ‘The 
Innocents Abroad,” but he appears in quite another 


Days of An Idler in Mexico,”’ by Ellen M. Slay-|jight in the murder trial which forms the thrilling 
den; ‘‘In Hop Picking Time,’’ by Minetto Eames; | climax ofthe story. The plot introduces a novel and 
‘* The Bolero in Seville,” by Geo. W. Edwards; ingenious employment of science in the detection of 
Soine English Forme of Invitation,”” by the characters are well drawn and thei 
Badeau; ‘* The E:quimaux Maiden’s Romance,’’ 
(illustrated by Dan Beard) by Mark Twain; A SERIES OF SUPERB ENGRAVINGS OF 
**American Notes, I.,— The Land of Romance,”’ THE OLD DUTCH MASTERS ; 
illustrated, by Walter Besant; ‘ Measures of Atricles on 

Lawn,’’ by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor; ‘ Dealing with HUNTING OF FIERCE GAME ; 
Fatares,’’ by Alice W. Rollins; and ‘' The Writ- Articles describing 

ing Material of Antiquity,’’ by George Ebers. ARTISTS’ ADVENTURES, 
The poems are by Miss Nicholson, J. B. Tobb, | by leading American artists, with their own illustra- 
Miss Lippmann, and Virginia W. Cloud. H. H. tions; Articles descriptive of 
Boyesen jhas a charming essay called “A Doll TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS: 
Home”’; W. D. Howells continces his ‘‘ Letters of | How a young man, disguised as a tramp, traveled 


an Altrurian Traveler.’ The Progress of Sci- Teedeamen and learned all the secrets of the 


ence and the World of Art and Letters are de- 
partments of great writers, Price, $1.50 « year; IMPORTANT PAPERS ON MUSIC 


single copy, 12} cente, New York: J. B. Wal-| the musician ; 


ker, Editor. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL; 
The Catal World for Noveor ban fr it eg 

frontispiece a charming picture ‘A Glimpse of the| the “ Lighter Vein” department, ete. ete The 

Autamn Woods,” a titting illustration of the poem 

: , $6 contains a sermon by llips Brooks, seven com- 

‘The Essential Goodness of God,’’ by Augustine Edwin, Booth, ee. 

F. Hewett, D.D. ; Continent of Aus- S 

tralia,’’ by William Seton; ‘* Catholic Education i 

at the World's Fair,’’ illustrated. by John J. Price $4.00 ubscribe Now. 

O'Shea; ‘‘ When God and Man Meet,” by Rev.|,, b 

Thomas O’Gorman, D.D.; The Doctor’s Story,”’ | ch 

» V.U. § Y, |check, draft, money order, or by cash in registered 
by Helen M, Sweeney; ‘‘ The Negro Race, : Their | etter. Address 


Condition, Past and Present’; ‘* Mobile, Sam- 

mervilie, Spring Hill,’’ illustrated by M. E. Henry-| - THE CENTURY CO. 
Raffin. ‘* The Experiences of a Missionary,’’ by 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
Rev. Walter Elliott, and ‘‘ The Industrial and Write for a ‘' Miniature Century.” 
Social World,’’ by the editor. There are several 


good poems, and the whole number is able and in- ne 

viting from a literary and mechanical point of T eachers ? Ag enctes. 

view. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 

New York: 120 West 60:h St. CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
—A thorough study of The New Testament Oldest U. & 


Teaching of Hell,” by Wm. W. McLane of New 3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 
Haven opens the Raview Section of The Homiletic 


for November. Prof. A. S. Hoyt writes ot Teachers’ A gency 


nyson’s Poetry; Its Value to Ministers.’’ 

tical paper on ‘‘ Lessons from the Life of Spur- oreign Teachers, essors, ali 
geon.”’ The Sermonic Section numbers among its 
contributors such names as Prof. E. V. Gerhart, | schools carefully recommended to parents. ing 
Prof. Heinrich Dostlin, Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Tryon | and renting of school property. 

Edwarde, and Hugh Price Hugher. The near| references OCOYRIERE 
approach of the winter makes the scciological arti- 150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 3t. 
ele, ‘* The Law for Idleness,’’ one that merits the NEW YORK CITY. 
thoughtful consideration of the readers of the 
Rveiew. A contribution of absorbing interest is 
that by Dr. Lyman Abbott; on Henry Ward 


n Abbott; 0 Educational Institutions. 
Beecher. The Homiletic is published monthly by 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
OME of our successes during the past season are as follows: Principalshins for MEN,—St Paul’s, Garden City, 
#4000; High School, Kinghamton, $2000: Graded Schools. Le Roy, 81500; Warwick, Matteawan, Wella- 
ville, 81200; St. Johnaville, Oxford, Port Jervis, $1100; Philmont Fort Edward, Saratoga Springs, Warrensbuargh, 
Corinth, Dundee. Marion,N. Y.; Lincoln, Neb., L000. Superintendenci«s, Rome. $1600; Somerset. Ky., £1000. 
Professorships avd Assistants, OF T E Kalamazoo Coliege, Mich.. $1600; St. Joseph. Mo., $1500; Farribault, 
Pa., #2000; Mivn.. #1200; St. Pavl’s School (2) 81200; ete. Syracuse, 81000; Sr, 
Joseph, Mo., 81000; Plymouth, N. H. West Des Moines, Ia. 900. For WomMEN,—Benpington, Vt.; St. Paul’s 
School Florence. Ala.; New York, N. Y¥., 8800: Yankton. So. Dak ; Lincoln, Neb (2); Fort Plain: Dunkirk, N. Y., 
8700; Denosit. Hane ck, Franklin. Gevoeva, Palmyra, N. Y.; SEASON'S Brupawick, N. J.. $600; ets. These 
Postage, Wis.; Washiuogton Springs Yankton (2, 8 Dak.; New are of course specimens, but they 
indicate the breadth of the field we cover, and will give some teachers a suggestion of whet we can do for them. 
The places we fill are limited in number only by the su'tsble candidates we have on hand. In 
applications have come to us for teachers from every State and Territory inthe Union. Don’t SUCCESSES 
you want to be one of our successes ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Has filled over L300 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency ‘isis 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Teachers who can go on 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. short notice. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


OrricE OF Supt. OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Fr, IND., Oct. 31, 1893. 
H1raM Orcutt, LLD., Boston, Mass. : 
My Dear Doctor: 
We have engaged Miss R 
us, and she is at work. 
I feel well persuaded that we shall like her very much, and that 
her pupils will gain much advantage from her labors. 
Very truly yours, Jno. S. Irwin, Supt. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 12014 ane P 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, lo Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. <e SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If SO, register in the 
raysepentor oro | Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England. 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON, 


, whom you recommended to 


gressive teachers. 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 
Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We 
have some good openings for graduates of New England 


H E 4 LB A NY and Now is the time to register. 
Catt 
TEA CHERS AGENC Mgr, 3 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


Registers the Rest Teachers. 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAU CHARGES NO APVANCE BEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results, 
83312 Positions Filled. First year salaries amount to 82 165,202.00. 


Constant vacancies. Send stamp for biauks. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH St,, NEw YorRK. 


8. R. WINGHELL’S TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 262 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 
Recommends teachers for employment in schcols and colleges, especially in the higher grades. Sells books: 
periodicals, and merchandise at wholesale pric +s, plus a small commi-sion. Reads book manuscripts for 
thors and procures their puvlication. No sup:cription or membership fee is required. A slight commission is 
charged on all transactions involving money. Lverything is supplied at actual cost. The commission charged ia the 
only compensaiton received. and that is for services actually rendered. PJease notice that this is a commission 
business pure and simple. Letters of Inquiry should enclose stamps for reply’ 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York ; $3.00 a year. Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


— The November Eclectic Magazine of Foreign| A co-educativnal preparatory school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 


Literature presents to American and English peri-| Pupiis sent yearly to Iustitute of Techuology, Harvara 
and Keston Universities, Law and Medical Schoo!s, ete. 


odicals, Travel, science, art, history, philosophy, | Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
and general literature blended in the judicious BACAR. 
selections reprinted. If one desires to get a com- 
prehensive view of the carrent thought of the best = 

writers is the foreign world The Eclectic is the Bestex UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
veteran magazine to secure. It was established Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


nearly 50 years ago, and has a constitutency dar- * . 
ing all this time, of which any publisher might be AL, 
justly proud. The foreign literary notes aud mis- MAss: STATE NOBMAL ABT SOHOOL, established 
cellany are worth the price of the magazine. = the 
Price, $5.00 a year; single number, 45 cts. New Fe ome os and further culars apply va 


York: 144 8:hSt. E. R. Pelton Pablishers. school, Newbury, corner ot 


—With its November number St. Nicholas 
enters upon its 2ist volume; and it is indeed a pass ae 
rich birthday feast to celebrate its literary coming For circulars Hyps, Prinetpal. 


of-age. Among the authors contributing are Mark 
Twain, Radyard Kipling, Geo. W. Cable, Susan 
Coolidge, Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Malcolm Doug- | principal, A. G. Boypmgn, A.M. 


lass, John Kendrick Bangs, Tudor Jenks, and TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies Fo 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Enili ‘ ‘ address th 

ie Pouleson only r catalogues, one € 

The N. E. Bureau of Education, For Catalogues 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), _— 


Is open for business from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. every day WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
of the week (except Sundays), Afty-two weeks of In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls!teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre 


for teachers of every grade, frém every part of the | ferred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 
Business Forms, 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Owlo. 


N 0 W/ IS: THE BEST TIME 70 SUBSCRIBE 
JOUNAL of Edueation. 
BECAUSE 


Weekly, $2.50 a Year. 


New subscribers will receive all the numbers from the time their order reaches us (provided 
mention is made of this offer) until the first of January FREE, and a full year’s subscription 
to January, 1895,— all for $2.50. 

Among the many valuable articles now appearing in the JOURNAL we would mention : 
World’s Educational Exhibits, by Witt S. Monroz; A Short Course in Macual 
Training, by A. A. UrHam; Ling System of Gymnastics, by F. A. Morse; Nature 
Studies, by A. C. Bovpen; Minerala—A Study, by Minor J. Pappock; The Natural 
Movement Method in Writing, by Prof. Cas. R. WELLS. 


The Department of Methods 


never contained more helpful material than it does to-day. 


Again we say, SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


rome Journal of Education 


And we will send you by registered mail FRER one of the Columbian 
ouvenir Malf-dollars, worth $1.00 each. 


hation, are constantly coming in, are always have HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
prompt attention. NN. EB. Bureau of Education, 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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ACME 
Stationery and Paper 


COMPANY. 


Picturesque Writing Tablets, 


Examination Papers, 

Pen and Pencil Tablets, 

Drawing Books and Tablets, 

Quincy Practice Papers, 
and other School Supplies. 


Composition Books, 
Students’ Note Books, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES, 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER (0. 


NEW YORK and BROOKLYN. 
By Note --Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘‘ NORMAL MU3IC COURSE” 
by JOHN W. TuFTs and H. £. Hout. 
** Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK oe CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 


For the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $2 00 | and Territory in the United States, $7 5° 

For the School. 'fhe Globe Mand Atlas, with | For the Library, The World at HRome Atlas, 
64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Classical Gongeerey, $1 00. United States, $8.00. 

‘or sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


REGENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


Authors and Their Public in/An Historical Interpetation of Phil- 
Ancient Times. A sketch of literary con-| osephy. By JOHN BAscoM, author of * Natural 
ditions, and of the relations with the public of| Theology.’ 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 
literary producers, from the earliest times to the! This work is designed to be an aid in understand- 


invention of printing in 1459 By Gro. HAVEN ing rhilosophy, and not merely a history of it. 


Putnam, author of * The Question of Copyright,” “The Light Princess, and Other 

ete. 12m0, $1.50. Fairy Tales. By GEORGE MACDONALD Uni 
Manual of Linguistics. A concise ac- form with “ English Fairy Tales.”’ Lilustrated by 

count of General and English Phonology, with Maud Humphrey. Cloth, $1.75. 

Supplementary Chapters on Kindred Topics. By | The Little Mermaid, and Other 

JOHN ©LARK, M.A., second Classical Master in | Fairy Tales. By HANS ANDERSEN. Fully 

the High School of Dundee. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. 4to, $3.00. 


Parables from Nature. By Mrs. ALt- Forty Tales from the Arabian 
Nights. Pictured by JoHN D. BATTEN, Similar 


FRED GATTY. Two volumes. (First and Second 
Series.) Illustrated by Paul de Longpré, Each,| in general style to “Indian Fairy Tales.’’ 8vo, 


$1.75. | $2.00. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and 
Story of the Nations Series sent on application. 


st. G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 21 neatora'st, strana, 


Pennewill’s $750 a Year and All Expenses. | 


The best school register out. Everything combined We want a few more General Agents totrave! and 


in one book. Suitable for all schools, graded Or un-| appoint agents on our new publications. Full partic: || 
ulars given on application. If you apply please send | 


ound in cloth and leather. Write for sample pages, | references, and state business experience, age, and 

or send 25 cents for trial book, lasting one month. serd photograph. If you cannot travel, ad Bo us for 
Address F. G. PENNEWILL, terms to local canvassers. Address 

819 North Third St., 8t. Joseph, Mo. STANTON PUB. CO., 643 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


OME IMPORTANT 
NEW VOLUMES 


Will soon be added to the International 
Education Series that is now so widely 
and favorably known to the educational 
world, 

The teachers who has resolved to know 
more, and to take a higher rank, and is not 
already in possession of {the International 
Education Series, is becoming a rarity. 

The inexperienced teacher needs it for 
preparation. The experienced teacher needs 
it for reference. The demands of the times 
require the high standard that it enables the 
teacher to reach. The weaklings that loiter 
in the path of progress must go to the wall. 

An arrangement is now in force by which 
any responsible teacher may obtain it at 
once. 

Send for particulars, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond 8t., New York. 


French Songs and Games, 


With Music, .. + » §0cts. per set. 


French Games: 


Divided Proverbs 
Verbal Quartettes, +, §0 cts. per set. 
59 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


of Books =Wholesale Prices. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. ‘ 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on 

. 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Latin Talk. 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 


A study of collcquial idioms for prose classes. 
Helps pupils to taste Latin, 
Red muélin, 50 cents. 


ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 
Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1, Standard Aritb. Course a } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


NARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


1 H 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship, 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNAKD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER-ON’S Histories, 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, ctc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


Teachers. 


Emerson's Vocal Method, for Contralto, 
Baritone, and Bass, 


By L. O. EMERSON. a concise method for voice 
training. The ability of the author engages the test 
instruction, The method is unnsually interesting, 
being free from monotonous studies. $1.50, 


Emerson's Vocal Method, for Soprano 
or Mezzo - Soprano. 


| L. O. EMERSON. One ofthe most thorough meth. 
s for training the voice. We especially con mend 
it to teachers and pupils as being the most helpful 
method extant. Price, $1 50. 


. 
Bassini’s Art of Singing. 
Edited by R SToRRS WILLIAMS. A practical text- 
book for the cultivation of the voice. It treats the 
subject in a forcible. scientific manner. Prices; — 
Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano complete. $3; Abridged, 

$2.60 ; Tenor, $3.00; Baritone, $3.00. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price, 


AGENTS for Decker Bros,. Fischer, and &hon, 
inger Pianos. Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged, or sold on in-talments. 

For Musical Inst’ uments, Striogs, ete, send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON COMPANY, N. Y. 


De YOU 


“ Snap Shots by an Old Maid”? 


A book that suggests some things in our Public 
School System which need attention, and points out 
many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems not 
to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 

All who have read ** Preston Papers,” by the 
same author, will welcome this new book from her 
pen. Those who have not will want both. 

“Snap Shots” has been published as a serial in 
one of our educational papers, and will be brought 
out in book form in January, 1894 Same size, price , 
ete , as ‘‘ Preston Papers’’—12mo, cioth; price, $1.C0, 


N. B.— Advance orders, if accompatied by 
tthe cash, will be filled at 


50 CENTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
not wait until publication day before sending, as all 
orders after January 1 will be at the advanced price. 

Send NOW if you want it at half price. 

Address PUBLISHER, 
37 West 10th St , New York City. 


Don’t Fail to Get the 
Christmas Number 


OF THE 


School Fournal, 


November 25th. 


This issue will contain about 64 large pages, will 
be finely iilustrated with pictures from the holiday 
book, and have ahandsome cover. The School Jour- 
nal is now in its 23d year, and in its monthly January 
issues, its Holiday and Vacation numbers, and the 
solid excellence of all its issues, deserves the sup- 
port of every teacher, school officer, and superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Weekly, . . 82.50 a year. 
Christmas number, 10 cts. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


61 East 9th St, New York. 


612 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


Just CompPLeteD, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 
NERALOGY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &0. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
17th St., N. w., Washington, 


The Best Psychology. 


instruction. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“One of the best books for class 

ing Psychology has pr d t 
Janes Human Psychology. value your and wide 
approval.” — Rey. J. 


For Examination and Introduction Terms, 


C. GREENOUGH, 


Address 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0. 


740 Broadway, New York. 


Minerais, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Sleletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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